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From April 1971 to December 1974, a career education 
project for elementary and secondary grades was conducted in a lower 
income area of urban Chicago. The general objectives involved the 
development of a guidance program, integration of occupational 
information into the classroom, skills training f placement , and 
attitude adjustment. Career education curriculum material suitable to 
all levels of elementary plasses was developed. The ' 
counselor-coordinator coordinated guidance activities, parent 
conferences r homp visitations, placement activities f and information 
dissemination. Occupational training programs were conducted f and six 
skill development classes were held in automotive services f data 
processing food services r clerical procedures, offset printing, and 
yping. Regular assemblies focusing on student accomplishments were 
held. Other features of the program were outside speakers/ weekly 
group guidance sessions r group trips r newsletter f and various social 
functions. It was concluded that the program has made a definite 
impact on the students and the school community f reaching students 
who were unskilled and aninvolved and helping them to regard 
themselves as potentially valuable employees. A third party 
evaluation, occupational information student inventory forms for the 
elementary and secondary level f and tabulated inventory results are 
included in the report. A K-8 career guidance laboratory design is 1 
appended. (NJ) • ' 
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The project reported herein was performed pursuant to 
grant with the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare- Contractors undertaking such 
projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express freely their professional judgement in the conduct 
of the project. Points of view or opinions stated do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office q>f 
Education position or policy. 
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Summary of the -Repo rt. 

(a) Time period covered by the report. 

This final report covers the objectives, activities and the 
accomplishments of the project, beginning with the initial 
preliminary activity in April, 1971 and ending with the 
closing of the project in December, 1974. Originally de- 
signed to terminate in June, 1974, the program was extended 
for six months in order to complete certain aspects which 
had began and was financed with budgeted funds which were 
unspent during the budget period. 

(b) Goals and objectives of the project . 

The general objectives of the project have been those out^ 
lined in the proposals. These are as follows: 

The development of a structured guidance program which 
would bring planned and integrated occupational awareness, 
exploration, and orientation information into the class- 
rooms of elementary, upper grade, and high school students 
in District Thirteen. 

The development of vocational instruction at the senior 
high school level for approximately 150 students who have 
not acquired salable skills - dealing specifically with 
seniors and with potential early school leavers who haVe 
reached 15-1/2 years of age. 

The development' of instruction in grooming, hujnan relations, 
communication skills^, proper decorum, and job information 
related to the vocational instruction being provided.. 

« « 

The focusing of student attention of the importance of a 
viable adjustment to the demands of society as required for 
successful job placement, through counseling, specific group 
activities emphasizing cooperation and teamwork , parent con- 
ferences , home visitations, organized tours / placement, resolv- 
ing of personal problems, group guidance sessions and testing 
^ . before and after training. 

Placement of students at any time they reach a satisfactory 
occupational orientation or skill development level. 

The establishment of an atmosphere of success which permits 
every student to augment his ability and his self-concept to 
the extept necessary for him to become a potentially valuable 
- v employirtent investment and to see himself as such. 

< 0 

The establishment of planned experiences which can identify 
school as a happy;, Joyful, relev^nt^, satisfying place which 
offers a variety of interesting fulfillments. 
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The establishment of an elementary career education laboratory 
for district-wide use. (A summary of extension period events 
related to finalization of this objective is given in Appen- 
dix A, Summary of the Six-month Extension. v Also included with 
the summary is an addendum to the third party evaluation which 
covers the extension period*. ^ 

(c) Procedures followed . 

The project structure has included the following personnel: 



Louise Dumetz , Director 
Winifred French, Associate Director 
Cheryl Gholar, Counselor-Coordinator 
Elester- Dabney, Offset Printing Teacher-Coordinavor 
Henry £1, Data Processing Teacher-Coordinator 
Peggy Hicks, General Clerical Procedures Teacher- 
Coordinator 

Albert Isaac, Automotive Services Teacher-Coordinator 
Marva Littleton, Typing Teacher-Coordinator 



Gerald Bober, Liaison Consultant- 
Department of Vocational and Practical Arts Education 

The director and associate director have had the responsibil- 
ity of planning, supervising, organizing and coordinating an 
ongoing philosophy, overall program materials, and general 
project activities. The director has also had the responsi- 
bility of providing essential reports at the local and ^federal 
levels. Weekly in-service meetings with the staff, and inter- 
action with high school and district personnel have 'been an 
important responsibility in terms of maintaining a climate of 
cooperative, progressive achievement. During the last year 
of the program, after the 45-15 plan was implemented, the 
director taught a reading improvement-occupational orienta- 
tion class during the intersession periods. 

The associate director has had much the §ame kind of responsi- 
bility in the five participating District Thirteen elementary 
schools. Specifically, her responsibility has been to coor- 
dinate ^and enhance occupational information programs in the 
cooperating elementary* schools . The objective was to better 
enable students entering DuSable to make realistic educa- 
tional choices. A notable accomplishment has been the de- 
velopment of career education cucriculum material suitable 
for all levels of elementary classes. 

The counselor-coordinator has had the responsibility for 
coordinating individual and group guidance activities , parent 
conferences , home visitations , over-all placement activities , 
and testing. In addition, the counselor coordinated the dis- 
semination of vocational information to the entire student 
body of DuSable High School, and assisted in implementing the 
high school program activities. 
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Six teacher-cootdinators conducted occupational training 
grams - developing insights into specific job-entry skills, 
improving occupational orientation, improving appearance and 
personality projection, assisting in job placement and perfor- 
mance follow-up, and assisting implementing program activities. 
In the Food Services area a different teacher participated 
each year of the program: Mildred Stewart, 1971-72; Martha 
Branch, 1972-73; and Mildred Sexton, 1973-74. For three weeks 
during the first year of the program, Johnnye Stieppard^opced 
with the project as counselor.' 

*■ 

Dr. Gerald Bober was monitor-consultant for the project, 
assisting in the implementation of supply and equipment 
orders, budget interpretation, and participating by advice 
or 'assistance in varied areas taf the project activities. 

Supportive services for the project were provided by coop- 
erating high school and district personnel, the Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts Education, the Bureau of Pupil 
Personnel Services, the Curriculum Department, the Department 
of Government Funded Programs, and Advisory Council members 
developed through DVPA and coirmunity cooperation. 

ThL six skill development classes for the participating high 
schbpl students were held in the following areas: 

Automotive Services 
Data Processing 
Food Services 

General Clerical. Procedures 
Offset Printing 
Typing * . 

These classes met for eighty minutes in the morning and for 
eighty minutes (two periods) in the afternoon.. The morning 
classes offered skill development - with the main objective 
being a job-entry skill level. The afternoon class' of fered 
skill reinforcement and instruction in other areas such as 
occupational orientation, grooming, human relations, person- 
ality development, proper decorum and. communication skills. 

Students were excused from the afternoon class when job place- 
ment had been effected. A fuir academic program of classes for 
each student insured that the required subjects were included 
so that a scheduled graduation date would not be adversely 
affected. Each student could earn three units of credit when 
enrolled in the program; one for intensive training, one for 
occupational orientation, and one for work experience*. 

In addition to the class experiences, student^ were involved in 
whole and smaller group activities. There were" all-group astern 
blies 6very five weeks to focus on the accomplishments of the 
enrolled students. Outside speakers, films, slides, filmstrips 
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and demonstrations were. also part ol? these assemblies. There 
were also scheduled weekly group guidance sessions with the 
counselor, and a Bridging the Gap Service Club^ which planned 
activities for the whole group. 

A bridging the Gap Newsletter highlighted the activities of the 
project* This newsletter was mailed to the home of each stu- ' 
dent. A DuSable Exemplary Project Advisory Council assisted in 
program supplementation, with the primary objective of helping 
with job placement, and there were two project developments 
which helped provide work experience. These were the Clerical 
Services Office which accepted typing, duplicating, and other, 
assignments from the school staff; and the Second Setting 
Boutique which stocked contributed clothing, jewelry, and house 
holgi items for sale to students. 

Group trips for participating high school students were* an im- 
portant part of the activity planning. Trips were made to the 
following during the three year program; 

The Chicago Public Library*' 
Push Expo 

International Business Machines 

W. F. Hall Printing Company , 

Al Johnson Cadillac Agency 

Western Electric Industrial Plant 

Washburne Trade School 

Illinois Federal Reserve Bank 

Board of Trade Building 

Roosevelt University 

Sand Ridge Nature Center 

Art Institute 

Museum of Science- and Industry 
Malcom X College 
Civic Center 
Country Building 

Circuit Court Sessions - * 

The Chicago Tribune 

The Chicago Sun-Times 

Johnson Publications 

The Chicago Daily Defender 

Illinois Federal Savings and Loan 

Urban Progress Center 

Logan Square Typographers 

Horace Noble Chrysler Agency 

Happy Medium (Musical Production) 

Municipal Court Sessions 

WBEZ Pcudios 

George Cleveland Hall Public Library 



•Information sheets were completed by students on Qach of these 
trips to afford »a broader understanding of the- objectives of the 
trips. On each field trip, prizes (ballpoint pens or minia- 
ture candy bars) were awarded to thos$ students who completed 
the information sheets. Student behavior was above reproach 
on every trip. * * * . 

Other* activities included an annual picinic, an aiyiual banquet,* 
an annual stage production-, 4 Skills Demonstration. Day, slides * 
demonstrating attire 'for a job interview, .a cooperative edu- 
cation movie, and visits by students to participating elemen- . 
tary schools to orient elementary students to skill develop- 
ment classes at DuSable. 

All of the project activities .were planned* to assist in meet- 
ing the objectives of orienting students to acceptable stand-, 
ards of dress $nd behavior in and out of school situations.* 

Although the* DuSable Exemplary Project Advisory, Council 
assisted primarily in* program supplementation , witK the 
primary objective of helping with job placement, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ora Higgins, personnei director o£ Sjbiegel , Inc. , 
also sponsored an essay contest, "What Bridging "the Gap Has 
Done for Me.," with $25.00 bond, cash or savings account 
prizes' for winners. An all school essay contest held during 
the first year had the topic "Two Career Ladders" and 6ff- 
ered similar prizes. Several are included in this report. 

• ■* 
The cooperation of the Illinois State Employment Service 
resulted ip extensive testing' activity. 

Students were given a battery of tes't from the Kuder Aptitude 
series. These were evaluated apd the studentsjwere then inter- 
viewed and counseled regarding the outcomek^*^£Ke tests. Mo£t 
helpful in this endeavor was the ISE5 office director, Herman 
Tyson. " - 

Another testing method 'used was the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, which provided further information regarding the 
general scope of the capabilities of each student. 

Several different, kinds of evaluating material were used to 
ascertain or reward changes in cognitive, psychomotor or 
affective behavior. Some of these were: An Occupational 
Orientation Questionnaire, a Faculty and Staff Questionnaire, 
skills class pre and post test, and a congratulatory form- 
sent to parents of students whose behavior warranted it. 

Extensive testing of the students was also afforded by the 
material supplied by Dr. Robert Nelson and Dr. Franklyn Dye 
of the ev&luation team. Students in the program, both at 
the elementary and the high school levels were tested, and 
results compared with tests administered to ■ cooperating 
control groups. 
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These tests were devised, by Dr. Robert Nelson of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois after extensive research-. They were 
translated to suitable levels for the elementary school 
studeivts by Mrs. Winifred French, Associate Director, and 
'were most comprehensive in orientation. 

Dr; Gerald Bober assisted by having art work and multiple 
copies completed for use in the testing, implemented primar- 
ily Joy Mrs* French and the counselor, Mrs. Cheryl Gholar. 

it ' 
Staff -members cooperated in choosing students to participate 
in the introduction and interviewing of adults on the "Let's 
Recite 1 ' radio program on WBEZ. 

Participating in the project were five District Thirteen 
elementary schools : 

Dyett Middle, School 
-Coljjian Elementary \ 
, , Horner - Elementary \ 
Parkman Elementary 
DuSable Upper Grade Center 

A structured career .guidance program^as implemented by reg- 
ular inservice meetings each week on a schedulecNday at a 
different school. These .meetings included team leaders, grade 
. chairmen, and/or adjustment teachers with whom Mrs . jFa^ench 
'worked to assist key ^personnel in each school in developing ap 
^understanding of the career education approach. 

The weekly in-service meetings were held from 8:30 a.m. to 
8;50 a.m. and were concerned with planning activities, dis- 
cussing methods, constructing uoits, and implementing the 
^overall objectives of helping to orient the whole school 
to an acceptance of carreer education concepts. 

Sessions began with the distribution of an elementary career 
education kit, with a bibliography of basic guidance materials 
(including a number of pamphlets) and a comprehensive expla- 
natQry program booklet. 

During the fitst year, in the elementary school career educa- 
tion program, the procedure ^developed in three schools was to 
have weekly career education sessions with the students - 
lasting from twenty to f or ty r minutes . 

Using this method, Mrs. French was able to work With the whole 
school population at Colman, Horner and Parkman elementary 
schools. The large group sessions were scheduled for pupils 
in the primary, intermediate and upper grade levels. When 
sessions were completed for pupils ,at one level, they were 
arranged for 1 those at anothe^f level until all of the pupils 
had participated. Mrs. French developed suitable curriculum 
materials for the different class levels. 
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Meetings at the various schools also included presentations 
both by Mrs. Louise Dumet*, Project Director and by Mrs. 
French in order to provide a varied approach and understanding 
of the overall project. One important objective of the weekly 
in-service meetings and the other activity-**?! each school was 
the Career Fair which featured the methods, materials, units, 
etc., which classroom teachers employed to integrate career 
education into subject matter instruction." 

"Also part of the elementary school guidance program was an 

emphasis £>n resource people from cooperating companies f 

Persons from these companies j(Western Electric, Illinois 

Bell) fcs well as individuals in a variety of careers, made 

presentations fro students in each of the schools. 

■ 

Personnel in each cooperating school were invited to appear 
on the Board of Education radio station program "Let's 
Recite." A student, a faculty person and an employed parent 
discussed career ladders and a sigriificant literature selec- , 
tion. 

Cooperating elementary and high school personnel assisted in 
developing a sev&n program series of in-service broadcasts 
for Chicago Public School teachers describing the scope of 
the career education implementation in the DuSable Exemplary 
Project. The program bulletin for station WBEZ gave cover 
page status to the series. Another series was developed for 
a presentation of the '45/15 individualized learning concepts. 
This series was designed to f eature-vDuSable staff people. 

(d) Results ; Accomplishments » 

This project has made a definite impact upon both the students 
who participated in it and upon the school community in general 

Possibly the greatest impact has been its positive, in^lu^rf^ 
in affecting the decision of Frank Luc nte, Jr., principal gt 
Durable to effeot a change in the school year by implementing 
a 45/1-5 year round program. '(Forty-five days in school and 
fifteen days out, for four rotating groups. \ 

Coupled with this change have been the development of care- 
fully structured behavioral objectives and a total commit- 
ment tp the development of a career education approach to 
instruction-<n the school curriculum* 



Thus the extent t^wljich this project will continue is most 
expansive . Emphasis oiv^student employment is already being 
implemented with the additriQn of a job placement .counselor 
to the staff, and concentrati^kef fort is being extended to 
add- career education emphasis to^^l. school curricula. 
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A recent DuSable Exemplary Project component added to DuSable 
curricula implementation is a supply of free buses available 
to class teachers on request for education field trips. 

Also, Mr. Mike Giffin of International Business Machines, is 
among the employers who have agreed to continue employing 
DuSable students. Mr. Giffin has assured Mrs. Cheryl Gholar, 
project counselor that IBM will hire from 80 to 100 students 
for full time work during their 45/15 intersessions periods, 
during ^the coming year^ 

Thomas Zuck and Richard Wheeler of the Pacific Lealning % 
Corporation have been working with key persons on the 
DuSable staff to implement career education concepts which 
♦represent a massive effort to reorder instruction • at 
DuSable. It appears that Mr. Lucente has found the DuSable 
Exemplary Project career education thrust to be most viable 
in, improving instruction; with the encouragement and support 
of District Thirteen Superintendent, William Rohan and others- 
among Board of Education personnel who are active in imple- 
menting career education concepts . , 
' ' 

In the three year DuSable Exemplary Project program at DuSable 
the fact that a dynamic, positive climate has been- maintained 
has been, notable. Changes in student attitudes and behavior 
patterns were observed. During the last year an arrangement 
with the International Business Machines Corporation made it 
possible for every student to experience employment. The 
national Youth Corps also provided opportunities for work ex- 
perience for a substantial number of students, 

*/ 

Jhese jobs were accepted by the students with, in some in- 
stances, a great cleal of enthusiasm. The consistent' effort 
of the counselor-coordinator , Mrs. Cheryl Gholar, had much 
to do with ^changing the student attitudes toward work, and 
as a result of her work in the program, she has been retained 
by the school as a job placement counselor, a new position at 
DuSable. 

For participating students in the DuSable Exemplary Project, 
school holding power was greatly increased. Material was 
compiled and forwarded to Dr. Robert Nelson to demonstrate 
successes achieved by the project. Students learned skills, w 
and students were employed. Also, the deadning, , ( destruc- V; ; 
tive monotony of day-to-day failure at academic accomplishment 
vfas changed to a dynamic, successful experience with a variety 
of positive, rewarding activities completely planned. 

When asked if he liked the; HEW program (colloquial for the 
DuSable Exemplary Project) , a participating student v/ould 
probably first of all, smile; then nod his head affirma- 
tively, "Yes, it was all right. J liked it. We had some 
fun." . . * - 



And thaJt makes it all, not only 'important , but extremely wo r.th- 
while/ for £f ,that were d universal response to pchooi./ the, 
"'problems that encumber educator s^ wojild be oh their way to • e « 
solution. , k^. / . o , 

In the fiVe participating District thirteen elementary school's/ 
a stimulating new approach to education has been developed," » ' 
with both teachers and students working with enthi^iasm to atig*- , 
ment the new concepts # — ■ ' * v 

Inter-action between the elementary schools arid tKe high school * 
has been made more positive' and more Students are willing J&o 
consider atteriding DuSable^as a result. of its image of'-being 
progressive and relevant. * ' 

' . . " ... 

(e) Evaluation/ . • 



This beginning program has reached students who were unskilled 
and uninvolved in school activities. It has helped them to 
regard themselves as potentially • valuable employee's/ 

On the elementary level the "career "education ^ prog,ranvhas* . e , 
strengthened the holding power of the' participating pchools 
and has made it very likely that the 'dro^-out rate* in the • * 
high school will continue to ^decline. Through the? mediunvl 
of the career education concepts, the elementary students* < 
have become acquainted with new id^es regarding school and* a 
future career. Learning about themselves *and their aspira- 
tions and abilities will help them to recognize tije value; of ^ t 
high school more readily. - Also, the career, education" emphasis 
has created a no-failure situation so that. schpol hag become 
^ more enjoyable place f6r these failure prone childreij.^ ; - ' 

DuSable High School probably has entered into-the .conscious,- \^ ' 
ness of these children in an inprecedented and. positive way - 
which -can make the idea of going 1:o 'high school something, T < * 
other, than a chore. Some of these elementary students 'have 
toured the work-study classes at DuSable and have seen, the < ^ 
school firsthand. Also/' there. is a personal involvement with.* " , 
Mrsu French which makes DuSable attractive because~°the pro-. 7 
gram she Works w,ith is- located in the high school • Thus 
the whole prograim concept seems attractive and personalized; 
to the children so that very likely some are looking forward ( , 
to becoming a <part bf the program during their high School 
careers. Mrs. French has been given some assurance that .she 
.will be retained to work in District Thirteen. *> 

Faculty evaluations have indicated Aiat the enrolled students, 
are attending their other classes more regularly and their 
general school attendance has improved. DemonstratiQn* sess- 
ions have shown that many 'students are becoming skilled per^- 
formers in the various work areas. And a positive esprit ; 
des corps has made group projects dynamic *an<3 successful . B t - 
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. Conclusion^+^d Recommendations 

During a thircpyear * of involvement with the activities of the 
project, the student could choose from other school work-^s-tudy 
programs: CWT HE$0, DE, 00, or NYC for involvement to to per- 
mit him to hold his job or obtain one using the skills he has 
acquired. Students ^who^entered the program as freshman would 
be free to choose other*el4ctives during the senior year, with 
the understanding that programming would permit .them to work 
after school. 

With the new ,45/15 emphasis on techniques developed by the 
Pacific Learning Corporation to effect individualized learning, 
District Thirteen may. well have in( its participating school 
a method' of .returning education to its role of improving the 
-life quality of students - while in the school environment. 
And this project which focuses oa entering the world of work 
may be the most important aspect of the District Thirteen 
endeavor. . . 

One expense which amounts to some $600. in the high school 
program is the cost of transportation by : bus to and from 
field .trips. This is very important because it gives, an 
atmosphere of privacy to the activity and helps to make the' 
trip more enjoyable for the students. 

The learning units of the Pacific Learning Corporation with its 
specific outlines* activities, can permit development of a 
viable bank of training information covering many different 
areas. Students interested in a job or prof essiojj/of any kind 
should be able to work frith a learning unit that^includes no- 
menclature for the position - whether its is health care, 
plumbing, electrical repair, construction work, pipefitting, 
decorating, or varied area. These could be made available in 
the General Clerical Procedures qlass aijd would give an in- 
depth understanding of a particular job area terminology. This 
could lead to further' study , an apprenticeship position, or a* 
clerical job whiqfr requires a particular vocabulary. 

Recruiting from adults should be developed in the community so 
that training, and placement advantages are available not only 
for students at DuSable, but for any interested community resi*- 
dents who can' attend the training classes . 

In the gGrand Boulevard area there are probably a great many 
young adults or parents who would apply themselves 'and would 
appreciate an opportunity to get involved in a structural^ 
'learning ^ituation that could lead to employment; 

The effect on the school would' be most positive in .that the 
serious adult would be likely to add to the stability of the if 
classes' and to a serious, acceptance by the students of the 
opportunity afforded for learning job-oriented material. 

The Education Achievement Corporation "Creating Your Future" 
material nc5w being implemented in the five participating 
schools and DuSable High School, can provide va^able rein- 
forcement to efforts to integrate subject matte* ahd career 
education. 
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These materials * aim toward an expansion of self-.acceptance and 
self-understanding - which -can free youngsters from the cripp- 
ling doubts and negative feelings which prevent intellectual 
.growth. * s . 

Use of these materials is also excellent .for telphers in- 
volved, for a great many teachers would be more valuable 
and more effective if they were not handicapped by the same 
feelings of ' inadequacy and doubt that avail among students. 

Although staff members have been successful in having many 
different speakers from 'a variety of jobs addresses both the 
elementary and the Iiigh school students, theTtet's Recite" 
program has been good for expanding on the resource person 
aspect. A majority of the persons interviewed have been men, 
thus auggj^tfCing the much lamented absence of a "male figure 
image" for many Chicago students. Also the style of the 
show is low keyed - conversational - with each participant 
.describing his background .and preparation for his career. 
Students introduce and* assist iA interviewing each guest with 
an overall impact that haSv involved students in an under- 
standing of how to $6 abouts becoming a lawyer, a policeman, 
a doctor, a telephone lineman, etc., and/ an inpression of one 
kind of person who chose that particular^ career . 

Interested teachers are encouraged- to order tapes of the pro- 
gram featuring particular careers they are -discussing in 
class. Regular class use of the broadcast *is helpful and 
informative, and interested teachers can recommend ^students < 
to participate as interviewers and/or recommend career people 
to be interviewed. t - 

A further recommendation which could £dd stature to th? pro- 
gram, the school and the community is as follows: 



Some funds should be allotted for employment in small business- 
es in the community. Local businesses, especially tjiose owned 
by Blacks - have such a high mortality r?Sb& that they cannot - 
afford to compete for help. Community workers^ very * of ten^ hold 
the jobs not so much because of -career choice dr pay level, but 
because of a particular lifestyle . They can feel that they 
belong^ They can feel important. They can feel competent. 

These faAors._are past of th e outlbok of an older person. The 
young high school sutdent is spmetim^fr disdainful of community 
jobs lacking in prestige of a high pay rate. 

Provisions should be made for paying part of the salaries of . 
students at j»arby businesses where they would be working in 
theya/ea of % their training for a period of t^hree weeks for 
four hours a day, five days a week. 

Girls in the business area classes could be placed as recep- 
tionists in local beauty' parlors , as clerks* in record shops, 
cleaners, clothing shops, 'repair shops., etc. Boys could be 
placed in cooperating businesses such as filling stations, 
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* ^taxi stands, barber shops, printing concerns, restaurants, drug 
[ stores, etc. Of course many peaces could use either a girl or 
) a boy student. / 

J I - I 

The project could pay a basic salary of $1/00 per hour and the 
cooperating Black small business could pay/ $1.00 an hour. To g 
^ place five students from each project are</ at this "rate" for" f 
eighteen weeks (after the first eighteen fteeks of class training) , 
the cost would be $10,800. This would er/ploy a total of 180 
students with 30 students employed during each of the six three 
week periods. ,* / 



The work experience would be supervised carefully, and class 
time used to solve personal job problems or work-o-riented 
problems . * 

This positive community experience wouldSrejjD^struggling. small 
businesses, would give added training to students, would earn 
needed funds for students, and would contribute to the concern 
for the local community and the interest in the survival of the 
community. Local organizations such as "the 47th Street Business 
Organization, would probably be very helpful in this effort. 
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Body of the Report 

(a) Problem area , ' ? 

The 2,800 DuSable High School students and many of .the pupils 
in the district elementary schools come from an area dominated 
by a seven mile bank of high rise^buildin^s which have, earned 
the reputation' of being "concentration camps . " The title stems 
from the supposition that the projects are dumping grounds for 
the poverty-stricken. The Robert Taylor Homes include 4,324 
apartments. In 1969 , jgang violence became such a factor in 
the li^es of the residents of these buildings that a steady 
decline ic^ tenants began. At the present time, there are 
approximately 350 vacancies, which has been the situation for 
the last several years. . This is true in spite of the fact 
that in Chicago Black families with children are desperate for 
a decent place to live. 



When fully occupied these apartments include 20,370 children, 
a number that inundates the small number of 'children from 
surrounding areas with more stabilized home situations in 
terms of income aaft family composition.. Thus, the District 
Thirteen population consists largely of people on the out- 
side of the mainstream of pitizen accomplishment. Their 
reaction is typical. Therje is. constant vandalism, violence 
and air understood set of values called "Street" sense, 



"Street" sense would prompt a youngster surrounded by two or 
three strange peers to say "Man, you can search me, I ain't 
got a dime. Wish -I could get hold of something,/ 1 ' * 

Of the 4,000 families, 3,700 of them are getting some kind 
of income assistance. The children- J.n District Thirteen , 
are for the most part at the bottpm 6J^the lower income level. 

Although a few of "the one-third who succeed in graduating will 
receive scholarships, in many instances , capable students still 
cannot afford to attend college. Thus, -as the proposal pointed 
out,, a large number of students* will graduate with neither 
marketable skills nor finances necessary to attend college. 
The career education concept in this proposal can haye the 
following impact on the community: 

Intensive guidance 'and emphasis on the positive 
' value of contributing to society by- selecting 
. arid preparing; for a particular career objective 
call orient yoti^gsters to the satisfactions in- 
herent in earning a living 



Intensive training in a N chosen area can develop 
not only the ability to earn a living, but the 
pride of,i>eiTig a skilled, capable person. 
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The activities related to both the career education 
guidance and the intensive training can help to build 
the self -cpncept of the student, while at the same time 
creating a positive, enjoyable image of the school 
experience • 

Studies that deal with youth in a low-income group have demon- 
strated repeatedly that special emphasis must be placed not 
only on attempting to retain these school-alienated students 
and effect a comfortable learning situation, but emphasis must 
y also be placed on causing an effective behavioral change. 
Carefully oriented teachers, consistent guidance and planned 
experiences that are positive and satisfying - must all be 
components in a program to meet these youngsters 1 needs. 

(b) Goals and objectives of the project . 

The important objective^ of effecting a change in the affective 
behavior of the participating s-tudents^ cannot be overemphasized 
Coming from homes where a low value is placed on both education 
and work (in many instances) as a way of life, the students 
must be led to the discovery that society can function satisfac 
torily only if there are citizens who make a contribution that 
improves the existing conditions, A person who is trained and 
skilled in his career choice can know the pride of the builder, 
the^ successful artisan. 



Thus, elementary students are to learn of the thousands of 
career possibilities in the many di£ferent kinds of employ- 
ment available to_ them. They are to meet^career models, 
successful people in many different walks ofr life who can 
demonstrate that life on welfare or as a hustle can be im- 
proved upon by planning and training. 

High school students who choose the vocations offered in 
the program can enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are skilled and can develop the positive self-concept that 
accompanies being able to do a job well ai^d knowing that one 
can do a job well. 

* 

At the same time this project has helped <*}££h the high school 
„• and the elementary schooj. community by developing a feeling of 
success in the students. ^his /k plus the many -planned activi- 
ties in small and large groups has increased the holding power 
of the school and made ^phool a pleasant experience. 

(c) General project design . 

*' 

To begin the Health, Education and Welfare Department DuSable 
Exemplary Project, "Bridging the Gap BetVeen High Sahool and- 
'the World of Work/ 1 it^was necessary to overcome the general * 
existence of opposition to change and distrust of the validity; 
of new programs. 

Efficient/ consistent, highly visible administrative methods 
overcame this opposition in most of the faculty and persuaded 
record numbers of students to attempt to participate in the" 
prograiu. 

- 14 - 
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However, this success had a number of related effects. One 
finally evidenced among DuSable High' School administrators 
was an attitude ranging from surface cooperation to what an 
assistant principal described as "actual pain." 

Perhaps it was expected -that the "laissez-f aire' 1 attitude 
of the principal would add a burdensome responsibility to 
other staff people. Perhaps it was expected that the ex- 
isting conditions at DuSable would be such that failure would 
be embarrassing and unavoidable. Whatever the expectation/ 
"Bridging the Gap" became an important part of DuSable, 
receiving two full-page coverages in a community newspaper 
and a full half-hour of discussion on a major television 
station. These two instances were regarded as deserved 
"and gratifying. Also, seven in-service city-wide radio pro- 
grams were developed to acquaint Chicago Public Schools with 
the career education concept/ and a weekly program broadcast 
twice each Friday became part of the Board of Eudcation 
station offerings. This program, "Let's Recite/" has been^ 
considered by the station as one of its best programs and is 
broadcast throughout the year (including the summer months) 
because of a survey made requesting selection or disapproval 
of existing station offerings. 

However, it was explained to Mrs. Dumetz by an assistant 
principal that there had been great resentment regarding the 

-~projec.tL._ Staff h^d wondered who gave project members the 
authority to plan or implement project activities. Because 
of this resentment, it was explained, some efforts had fret 
with an uncooperative attitude, which either blocked ^ progress 

-or made it difficult. To, solve this it was decided in Hay, 
1973. that the director of Bridging the Gap would # participate 

„in the Assistant Principal meetings to exchange information 
on school planning. „ 

This effect related to highly visible success was not a result 
in the elementary school reaction. Mrs. French, who had been 
asked to meet with District principals from the beginning of 
the project, received many compliments and favorable comments. 
In June she was ^sked to be graduation speaker at the school 
.where she was enfoldyed^ before joining the, project. And DuSable 
U^er Grace Cer>t)er invited her to speak at their August 1972 
graduation ceremonies.. ♦ 

-A^-Bu^able .Hi§n School, however, her position was questioned 
in mucfr^tl^^aipe way .as other project efforts. Questions 
were raised as to * what her position was and where she got her 
authority. Also, the questidfti was raised as to whether 
she or Mrs. Dumetz JiacT authority to request cooperation in 
the high school. Unless the top authority # figure supports a 
supervisory or administrative person, pettiness, bickering, 
challenges and discontent very often ensue. This support 
apparently should include a definite statement of the coopera- 
tion expected . * 




Carefully planned in-service sessions for the whole staff 
have been extensive. During the first and second y#ars 
there were two weeks of pre -school orientation., and during 
the th\rd year, another week of pre-school orientation. 
This in-service planning was in addition to that afforded by 
participation in all of the regular high school in-service 
sessions. Careful planning was also implemented for visits 



Mrs. French was afforded two distinctive recognitions when 
she was named as part of an advisory committee assisting 
Dr. Maria Peterson of Eastern Illinois University in career 
education implementation, and when she became part of two 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction committees 
developing career education curricula. She also assisted 
Dr. Loretta Butler of Roosevelt University in developing a 
career education workshop. 

Of great interest to the student body generally were annual 
three stage productions. During the first year "Showdown, 72" 
included performing students and was the best supported of the 
three productions. During the second year, 11 Jubilee Showdown" 
was presented and had more parent participation than any school 
production of recent years.. 

During the third year, the production was "The Little Foxes" 
by Lillian Hellman, a* three act play which included faculty 
members, parents *an<| students. This innovative performance 
was widely acclaimed for making a more cohesive faculty and 
student inter-action, with staff members from every department 
in the school assisting in some way with the production. 

The two Career Fairs^ were most outstanding in achieving the 
objectives of the Associate Director, Mrs. Winifred French. ^ 
Teachers from all of the participating elementary schools 
as well aa the highu school were active during both .the 1973. 
and 1974 Career Fair. The exhibits consisted of career scrap- 
books, large posters, flow charts, dioramas, mosaics, tapings, 
and actual products made by the students. 

The 1975 Career Fair covered three days of activities. 
Mrs. Cheryl Gholar ar^arng^-a job interview day for 
graduating seniors that included seventeen companies. 
Mrs. Winifred French extended I the exhibits to two days 
—and visitors came from all oveV the city to observe thd 
materials displayed. \ 

Community Resource exhibits included Illinois Bell Telephone, 
Western Electric, Education- Achievement Corporation, Miqhael 
Reese Hospital, Horizons Ahead, and the 3M Corporation. Three 
teachers from the Career Awareness Program in Peoria, Illinois, 
and three consultants from ABLE Model Program were available 
for discussion concerning their displays. Participants were 
invited to a thank -you luncheon after the Fair. 
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Three most interesting occurrences were the Colman Elementary 
School exhibit which was a construction of a department store 
with departmental *areas and merchandise; a video taping which 
was continued throughout the Career Fair and included coverage 
of all the exhibits and interviews of many of the guests; and 
a continuous double slide presentation on a screen with a 
movie film, accompanied by a tape recorded narration. 

An Educational Achievement Corporation program was used in 
DuSable High School and in the participating elementary 
schools. The materials consisted of a career based process- 
oriented instructional system for underachieving adolescents 
and adults. The curricular meterials were designed to produce 
affective behavior changes through the cognitive approach. 

Assisting the staff in implementation^)^ prbg^ess activities 
were many cooperative individuals. ' v 



At the beginning of the first year of the project, the 

two week orientation included assistance from the following 

Mr, Joseph J- Dixon ] 
Superintendent of the Department of 

Vocational and Practical Arts Education 

Dr. Enos Perry 

Director of the Bureau of. Business 
Education 

Mrs. Winifred Wagner 

Director of the Bureau of Home Economics 
Mr. Warren A. Koerner 

Director of the Bureau of Practical Arts 
and Technical Subjects 

Dr. Gerald F. Bober 

Consultant, Bureau of Business Education 
Mrs. Jean Sachs 

Director of the Bureau of Home Economics 
(after the retirement of Mrs, Wagner) 

Mr. Elmer Schick 

Representative of the Regional Office of 
the U.S. Office of "Education 



Mrs. Henriette Gebert 
Consultant, Home Economics 

Mrs. Virginia Daugherty 
Home Economics Consultant, Ai;ea A 

Miss Joan Jordan 

Director of the Division of Guidance 

Dr. William Rohan 
District Thirteen Superintendent. 

Mr. Frank Lucente, Jr. 
Principal of DuSable High School 

Mr. Allan Smith 
Guidance Consultant, Area A 

Mr. George Jones 
Supervisor, Graphic Arts 

Mr. Edward Makuch 
Supervisor, Auto Mechanics 

Mrs. Lorraine DeVoe 
Director of the Bureau of Instructional 
Materials ^ . 
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During the second year, in addition to the staff, there - 
were the following participants: — 

Mr, Elmer Schick , Representative of the Regional 
Office of the U.S. Office of Education 

4 

Dr. Walter Wernick, Director of ABLE Project, 
Career Education Program at Northern Illinois 
University 

Dr. Robert Nelson, High School Career Education 
Representative from Illinois State University 

Miss Barbara Sosnowski, Social Planner, Chicago 
Commission on Urban Opportunity Model Citites 
Program 

Mr. Shadrick Tillman, Liaison Officer at Chicago 
State University for tKe State Department of" 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Dr. Norman Laws, Chairman of the Vocational Education 
Department at Chicago State University 

_ • Mr.> James Neullen, Representative from Western 
Electric Company 

Dr. Gerald Bober, Consultant and Liaison Officer 
for the Chicago Board of Education, Department 
of Vocational and Practical Arts Education 
with the DuSable Exemplary Project 

, Frank Lucente, Jr., Principal of DuSable High Scfhool 

. Dr. William Rohan, District Superintendent of District 
Thirteen 

Mr. Joseph J. Dixon, As sis tant .Superintendent of the 
Department of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education 

Dr. Enos C. Perry, Director of the Bureau of Business 
Education 

Mrs. Jean B. Sachs, Director of the Bureau of Home 
Economics 

Mr. George Jones 

Supervisor, Graphics Arts 

Mr. 3d ward Makuch, 
1 Supervisor, Auto Mechanics 

Dr. Franklyn Dye, Chicago State University Evaluation 
Team 



Dr. Rhea Shields, Chicago State University 
Evaluation Team 

4 Anthony C. Vasis , Chicago State University 
Evaluation" Iream 

Frank N . Moore r Chicago State University 
Evaluation Team 

At the beginning of the thifcTyear, pre-orientatioa was held 
for the whole school faculty since the school was\beginning 
a 45/15 program and the Pacific Learning Corporation had 
been retained to assist in implementing its development. 

The DuSable Exemplary 4 Project was part of Group A which ^ 
began the new school year immediately after the orientation 
session which began the. week after school closed. 

Cooperative inter-action made several accomplishments 
possible'. 

The assistance of the Bureau o'f Telecommunications and 
broadcasting has been very much involved in the DuSable 
Exemplary Project.** 

Dr. Gerald F. Bober made arrangements for staff personnel 

to video-tape^ fifteen minutes "of each teacher working 

with/ a class of students. • . 

This was done and' played back so that each teachey could 
see his teaching weaknesses and strengths. * ( 
♦ 

Mrs. Dumetz completed a script for the administrative 
personnel which was also .taped. Mrs. Dumetz 
then worked with televison producer Charles Danzer to 
edit the staff teacher presentations to three minutes 
each, with commentary ? Dr. William Rohan, Dr. Gerald 
Bober, Mr. Frank Lucente , Jr., Mrs. Cheryl Gholar, 
Mrs. Winifred French, and Mrs. Dumetz. 

The resulting thirty minute video-tape production has 
been shown at. several in-service sessions and at* the 
evaluation meeting with government and local team members. 

Dr. Rohan arranged for training in video-taping, using a 
.district unit. Staff members assisted also in both the 
tapings of the "Career Education In-Service" series and 
the "Let's Recite" series. 

Cooperation from all of the varied work study programs 
was necessary to complete a super 8 project movie "Work- 
Study Programs at DuSable High School." This movie has ; 
been shown frequently at' community meetings and in-service 
sessions • 

21) 
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A close examination of the^ thrust of the elementary 
aspect of the DuSable Exemplary Project shows continuous 
successful activity as indicated by jth$ material developed 
and the correspondence necessary* to {maintain community, 
involvement. It suggests how much clerical *help 

is needed when added to the volume of correspondence of 
the high school/ 

Teachers in the elementary thrust demonstrated consistent 
involvement and participation in career educatipr^ / / 

activities . ' 

During the, second year, teachers began to take the 
initiative in developing experiences for their youngsters 
with many trips taken by the participating schools, and 
speeches presented by community resource persons, 
coordinated and planned by school- personnel. 

Assistance was also given by ir. Gerald Bober in arranging 
activities for the project'as is indicated both by his 
scheduling of the video taping of teachers to permit them 
to evaluate themselves and by his developing the Interna- 
tional Business Machines trips for all of the five 
elementary schools, with a tour and employment experiences 
fox the high school students. 
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To achieve the teacher development of career education 
that prevailed, Mrs. Frencn assumed the role of consultant - 
having spent the first year as a guidance teacher in career 
education for three school populations. 

Implementation of 1 this new role included the following:-" 

1* In-Service Workshops: How to Implement a Career 
Education Program Which Would Be Infused With thf 
Academic Subject Master. 

a. Liaison personnel (Usually the adjustment 
teacher, counselor or head teacher.) 

b. Grade level chairmen (primary, intermediate, 
and upper) 

c. Involved teachers 

2. Preparation of occupational materials to be used. 

3. Demonstration lessons for those teachers who needed* 
assistance in planning activities, lessons, etc. 

4. Plahning of field trips relating- to « classroom ' - 
discussions. | * % 

5. Making use of resource personnel in the world of 
work inside and outside of the community. 

6. Setting up evaluative procedures 
a. Teacher survey of career education 4 attitudes 




b. Student questionnaires 

7. Organizing a Career Fair to disseminate .career 
information-. 

During the weeks of workshops with the liaison personnel, 
Mrs. French discussed: the definition of career education, 
the objectives of the HEW DuSable Exemplary Project, a' 
schedule of the yearns activities, group guidance tech- 
niques, available occupational materials, possible places 
to tour, cooperating resource personnel, unit planning, 
teachers 1 responsibilities, and a Career Fair." 

During the three year program, the following companies 
and resource people were' amo^g those visiting the, ' 
elementary schools: 

1. Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

2. Western Electric 

3. DrexelTNational Bank 

4. Washburne Tirade 'School * ■ 
Mr/ Mel Floyd, Banker 

Mr. August Jones, Chicago Police Department 
Mr. James Roberts, College of Dentistry 
Mr., Edmund Burke, Dentist 
Major Lazelle Free, Armed Forces 

Mrs. Bernadine Washington, WVON Radio Personality 

Mrs. Ora Higgins , Spiegel Personnel Director 

Lydia Adams, Lydia Adams School of Beauty, Grades 7 and 8 * 

Horner, Parkman and Colman Elementary Schools had two 
events which involved the whole school populations, Career 
Day activities and Mini Fairs. n 

Field trips were participated in by the- following schools: 

DuSable Upper Grade Center 
Michael Reese Hospital 
International Business Machines 

Parkman, Horner arid Colman Elem. Schools 
Johnson Publishing Company k 
' Sun-Times 

Chicago Daily Defender 
International Business Machines 

27 . 
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Coljnan Elementary Steh'ool . . f . # . 

DuSable High . School (8th .grade) • • 

Goldblatt's Department: Store - . * 

Lincoln Park Zoo - ' . 

Pyett .Middle Schpol - :* , • * t# . * 

First National Bank (House A) • 

International* Business Machi^nfes 

, > . *• . * • * ' 

Horner Elementary* School ; 

Wend4ll Phillips School (8th 'grade) • 

Little Red School House- t • 1 

Lincoln Park Zoo 

Parkmen Elementary School . # • J 
'Black Expo 

Illinois ^Federal *Resery& 

The project has been -productive not only because 'of the 
efforts of the involved staff m personnel , but because 
of the interest and assistance of many others, * Advisors 
„ from the Department 'of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education .have been invaluable. Other cooperating 
departments have been the Bureau of Telecommunications 
and 'Broadcasting", the Bure^ti of -Pupil Personnel, the 
Department of Curriculum/ and the Department . of • 
Government Funded Programs . 

Staff members v at DuSable High School, the pistrict 
Thirteen* office, Chicago State University and the region 
office of the United States Office of Education have 
responded to request^ for information or assistance in 
many instances in a variety of areas. 

Among those cooperating in either an advisory-consultant 
'capacity or by in-service workshop sesslqns with the 
staff are the following: 

Mr, Joseph J. Dixon 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education 

Dr. Lorraine Sullivan 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Curriculum 

Dr. Ellen Brachtl 1 
Coordinator 

Curriculum Developments 

Miss Joan Jordan 
Director 

Division of Guidance 
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Dr. William Rohan 
District - Superintendent 

""■U±fftr±ct -Thirteerr ~ 

Mr. George Jones 
' Supervisor 
Graphic Art£ 



Mr. Edward Makuch 
Supervisor 
Auto Mechanics 



Mrs. Lorraine DeVoe 
Director 

Bureau of Instructional Materials 

Dr. Bober has been most active with the project, serving 
as liaison person between the staff at DuSable and the 
various departments at the Board of Education offices. 

Frequent Visits have been effected by members of the 
Chicago State University staff which included the 
following 

Contract Officer: Dr. Jon Miller 
: Director 

Research Services 

Director / Dr. Norman Laws 

Chairman 



Department of Industrial 
Education 



C N areer Education 

Coordinator: John A. Kockauskus 

Assistant Dean 
Division of Education 



Additional^Chicago State University Evaluation Te^m 
Membe r s : ^^T\ 

Mr. JosepW Caine 

Dr. Rhea Shields 

Mrs* Charlotte 1 Barr 

Mrs. Annette Scullion 

Mr. Frank Moore \ 

Mr. Anthony ' Vasis . / 

Miss Nancy Snyder^ - • * - 

Mx;. Frank Caffrey \ 




Duping the third year N^irpctors were: 

Dr. Robert Nelson. 
Business Department 
University of'Illinois 
Champaign, Urbana / 
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Dr. Franklyn Dye 
Business Department' 

. , Chicago State University , 

* Chicago, Illinois 

Meetings have been held both at DuSable High School and at S 
Chicago State University to effect interaction between pro/ 
ject staff and, evaluation team members. 

Results and accomplishments of the project . 

An important factor in the success of this project has been 
the attitudes of the enrolled students who have been, without 
excpetion, dem istrating that it has been important to them 
and enjoyable. 

In ah environment such as that which surrounds DuSable, it is 
important to the school experience that students be made to 
feel a part of an ongoing process, participating in the de- 
cision making, finding some relevance to what they are doing , 
and experiencing some success from their endeavors. This has 
been achieved. 

Students have learned salable skills and been placed on jobs. x 
They have demonstrated that school can turn them on, even 
when their Records have shown consistent absences and truan- 
cies. 

Even though the outlook of many youngsters from the Robert 
Taylor Housing Project environment has been negative to the 
extent that they have sought success only by being hostile 
or disruptive, 'this pattern has not been evidenced in the 
DuSable Exemplary Project. \ 

Coming from" families with a median income of $4,140 per year, 
and an* average of 6.2 children per family, their environment 
has not developed in many of them the ability to achieve 
success by excelling *ih academic subject areas. But these 
impoverished children have a zest that belies their living ^ 
conditions. This zest has been channeled intqt positive group 
and community experiences. 

How a person functions in his wo*k experence is Closely re- 
lated ^to prior *group experiences. There is room for satis- 
faction^ for success; even for joy in the school sX tuition 
of ~young people who are desperate for that kind of fulfillment 

The DuSable Exemplary Proiect has attempted to meet the needs 
of enrolled students arfcfnelp develop dynamic, positive image 
for the District Thirteen community. 
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Evaluation by Chicago State University. . 

The following evaluation report .encompasses the evaluation 
activities for the 'three-year period, 1971-74. A number of 
evaluation specialists participated in the- first two years 
of the evaluation. The third-year" evaluation was conducted 
by one evaluation specialist, Dr. Robert E. Nelson of the. 
University of Illinois. ^ 

The synthesis of evaluation findings for the first two school' 
years, 1971-72 and 1972-73, is identified as Section A, . 
beginning on page 30. The third year's evaluation is 
identified as Section B, and begins on page 39.- The total 
tftxee year evaluation is thus^ contained in parts A and B, 
pages 3-0-11-1. . 
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A SYNTHESIS 
i 

FIRST-YEAS AND SECOND-YEAR EVALUATION REPORT 
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General Comments . , # ^ 

The first- and second-year ^^luation efforts can be characterized 
as pioneering efforts for the. development and use of instruments that 

were valid ^d_^liat/le^or the many teaching levels an d voc ational 

disciplines of The DuSable Exemplary Project. The available tests on 
the commercial market were not effective in capturing the results of 
the classroom competencies. However, this trial-and-error method of 
measurement provided a tangible guideline to develop suitable instruments 
during, the third year of . evaluation, 1973-7^ 

Although there was an absence of test dita, the specialists identified 
a number of significant reoommendai: o:\s . These rec — 
the sincere attempts by tne *ns; rector: ix 



prepare their students ; • :-,£ voria of wo;\<. 

1 Du£ ng the ^ s~ ~ --s--- of trr -~ im-year evaluation so~e problems 
identic - : ..e :^-::;-n jf rt^uents, attendance level, oasic 



an: 



ituiv • ; z ^~z^ z vr.e rrogr-ri, ana curricula::, equipment 

Ci w *r.2 ^vnen. feeding of the evaluation committee that 
r.t crs^'"^". --5 _a by z:.e students in the program over the first 

^-s\'z ;: -<;e ration. This feeling is vaii^'.ca Dy the experiences 
~ >-u ' ions snared by members ^ the evaluation committee", 
t.v.. ii. or pricier identified was ,ne selection of students for the 

Sable High Sc v ^1 students were "dumped" into the program 
er identifies* .on of their career needs. 

3-i 
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_ __ Excep t ,'for the ft * re cto r, as si staaee-Mreetery-and counselor, it 
appeared that the teaching' staff assigned to the project carried the 
responsibility as a part of their regular teaching load. Thus, the 
teachers must give attention to the problems of other classes and have 
little time- for community contact for school-related activities. Further- 
more, the classroom teachers continued to work under the handicap of 
limited equipment, supplies > and faculties. 



Objectives of the Program 
The objectives of the program included-^e following: 

1. ^To provide job-entry skills t6r a range of occupations for 
ligh school seniors who. were not previoJ^exposed to vocational education 
pjpgrap 

2. To develop wholesome attitudes regarding the role of work in the 
life of the individual. 

3. To provide career ladder information for a specific job which 
tr.' students are being trained. 

- To-place most of the students participating in job assignments 
in a co:: jrat'ive education arrangement prior to the end of the school 
year -he, ultimate goal of all students entering full-time employment 

*pcn graiaa^ >n. 

0 

* • • * 

• t Description of the Program 
There were o separate program areas. The first area was concerned 
w:tr. Career Education in the" K-8 program of the schools that fed into . . . 
DuSible lil.jr. School. For this purpose, career development materials were 
developed fo- gra ;-_s k, ,5, and 6.. As these materials were refined, it was 
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anticipated that they would become a part of the regular curriculum for 
these grades. As a continuation of occupational awareness, group guidance 
units were developed for teachers of grades 7 and 8 students. 

The second area involved -instruction that led to job-entry skills. 
This involved the areas of (a) Typing and General Clerical Procedures, 
(b) Data Processing, (c)~Food Services, (d) Offset Printing, and (e) Auto- 
motive Service Occupations'. The opportunity of "holding" the student in ^ 

school while he developed a salable vocational skill was an important 
factor. 

Concentrated training was given for two periods in the morning with 

three additional periods at the end of the day for counseling, remedial 

instruction, and production. When the student progressed to the point 

f placement, the afternoon was used for on-the-job training. 

The director of the project was Mrs. Louise P. Dumetz, with assistance , 

from Mrs. Winifred French (associate director) and Mrs. Gholar (vocational' 

counselor). The job-entry -skill staff included Mrs. Mildred Stewart 

(Food Services), Mrs. Ma'rva Littleton (Typing), Mrs. Peggy Hicks (Clerical), 

» 

Mr. Henry El (Data Processing), Mr. Albert Isaac (Automotive Service 
Occupations), and Mr. Elster Dubney (Offset Printing). 

One significant part of the project was an elementary school vocational 
guidance program incorporating career development and occupational information*. 
This program was designed to (1) give elementary school pupils career 
information, (2) prepare pupils for high school by giving them a background 
for making more valid vocational choices, and (3) provide a continuous 
guidance program from school entrance to school leaving. 
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The program used the vertical plan, kindergarten through eighth §rade, 
continuing into high school. A schedule was set up as. follows: In the 
primary grades, 20 minutes per yreek y for eight weeks (May-June) to devote 
time to the learning about workers in the community, and out of the community 
(farms, suburbs, big city, etc.); in the intermediate grades, 30 minutes 
per week to emphasize a job family category or job cluster; and in the 
upper grades, kO minutes per week, for two eight-week sessions, to 
interest young people in the various job opportunities so that they can 
more adequately make career choices. 

With the use of outside speakers, films, filmstrips, tours, group 
guidance techniques, the program was designed to enable the students to 
make realistic educational choices. WitE the occupational information 
geared to 8 " the interests, aptitudes, and educational opportunities of each 
pupil, it was hoped that the pupil will become more self -directed and 
saw himself in the proper relationship to his opportunities. Consequently, 
the pupils could formulate and achieve worthy and realistic goals. 
, In each of the skill areas, there was sufficient space with appropriate 
equipment committed to the program as related to the other facilities of 
the school . Teacher presentations and demonstrations, supervised practice, 
and on-the-job participation were included in the student's preparation. 
The students were given supervision in actual work and in simulated work 
conmensurate with their development of skills and the., available job 
placements. 

Students were enrolled in such subjects as English,, social studies, 
physical education and an elective subject to meet their academic requirements 
for graduation. No classes were scheduled beyond the seventh period of 

.jthe day. 
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The community became involved particularly with the placement of 
students through an advisory council of local business and industry 
representatives, parents, and other community members. 

The DuSable School community participated in a careers fair each year. 
This participation provided significant evidence that Career Education 
is having an impact on the elementary school curriculiim with proper 
leadership from teachers and administrators in the school district. 

Recommendations 

s 

Food Services 



ERLC 



1. More food money should be budgeted for food to permit the 
students to become: 

a) acquainted with different foods 

b) familiar with different ways of preparation ^ 

c) develop standards of gbod quality food 

2. *The course should be initiated in the second semester of the 
students 1 senior year to help prepare them for working during the second 
semester of their senior year. 

3. Students need time to comprehend all the things that the middle 
socio-economic class take for granted. This factor should be included 
in the instruction. 

k. Course skills can be .analyzed for the various job occupations 

through movies, with further analysis of the job skills for the various 

occupations. This activity will help motivate students. 

5. Once a' year, a dinner can be held for all potential employers with 
< 

certificates of appreciation given, to the participants. 

- 35 - 
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. 6. Each student could keep a diary of their activities on each 
job location that would be turned in weekly, 

7. A file could be established showing the prospective employees 
with addresses and telephone numbers so that th^ teacher can follo%^ 
the progress of the students on a personal basis. The teacher could 

also visit prospective employers to make a list of recommended competencies 
for^ students. 

8. All 'students should be required to keep diaries to help identify 
perianal problems and student attitudes . 

J 

Offset Printing 

1. Some form of screening for applicants can be helpful to foster 

i 

motivation among participating students, 

2. Additional help for the teachers should be provided to help 
identify contacts for* work experiences • 

3. The arrangement and layout of the shop can be updated with more 
efficient arrangement of equipment. 

Automotive Service Occupations 

1. The abandoned automobiles located on the outside wall area of 
the auto shop should be removed for safety and appearance. 

2. The metal* grating between the auto shop and the carpenter 1 s 
shop shouldA)e removed to provide more space for the auto shop program. 

3. The exhaust system should be put into operation. 

k. The running engines should be connected\feo^tJie exhaust system 
to allow fo*r testing and diagnosis. 
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5. An automobile chassis should be used in the program. 

6. All vacant spaces in the snap-on-tool cabinets should be filled. 

7. Color dynamics could benefit the program with safety, human 

behavior, and worker morale. 

8. The program must identify the competencies the students are to 

acquire. 

9. An advisory council from industry and educational institutions 



should be employed. , • 

10. Placement -In service stations should be made the realistic goal 

for all students in^the program. 

11. Various factors, procedures, and incentives should be 'incorporated 
into the program to increase the motivation of students. 

Clerical and Data Processing 

1. Equipment should be repaired sooner bo that the instructors will 
not be conducting their programs with 75 percent of the available typewriters 
in the room. Major efforts should be made to upgrade this typewriter 
condition which is vital to the success of the program. 

2. Attention should be given to identify more job stations for 
cooperative education students so that the^time span" is reduced for 
placing a student on the v" job. "* 

3. " Major emphasis should be placed on field trips to augment- the 
classroom instruction. It is hopeful that these field trips and directed 
observations motivated the students to make their classroom learnings 

^more meaningful. 

\ " . . • • • 
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k. The equipment for the project should be located in a separate 
room. Complete control of the room should be with the two teachers of 
the clerical program. The' project room can be set up similar to an office 
arrangement . 



v 
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THIRD PARTY EVALUATION 

* « 

FOR THE 
DUSABLE EXEMPLAR! PROJECT 

BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AND THE WORLD OP WORK 

r 

'ITdyU' YEATTEVALUATIQNj YHjMsi^ ~ 



The "Bridging fehe-Gap Between High School and the World of Work" 
project should be viewed in relation to the total school's commitment 
and effort in implementing a career education program which is being 
developed to serve the needs of all students. This project has helped 
to focus attention on career education as- an organizing center for 
instruction both at the elementary education level as well as the^ 
secondary education level. Outcomes of the "Bridging the Gap" project 
will provide teachers and students with an operational framework in 
which career education can be yiewed as a viable concept. 

Observations Of The DuSable High School 
i'. Conponent Of The "Bridging The Gap Project 

«. 

Finding ; Administrative. Personnel expressed concern for continuing 
and expanding the total career education program at DuSable High 
School. The following observations are positive evidence of their 
concern. 

1. . DuSable High Scho61 is part of District Thirteen and is in the 

Chicago Public School System. This is one of the most active 

• * 
districts in the Chicago Public School System in the area of 

career education and it is vigorously seeking additional 
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funding from a, variety of sources for the continuation of 
their career education activities. Example^ of proposals 
written during the past year include: 

a) "Alternative Work Experience Programs" (Source oi 
funding: N.I.E. Research Grants Program) 

b) "A Coinnunity Education System" (Source of funding: 
UJS.O.E.) 

c) "Career Education for. Leisure Occupations" (Source of 
.Ending: Division of Occupational and Adult Education) 

DuSable High School has been in the process of changing its 

entire' curriculum Jn order to implement career education 

concepts. The Pacific Learning Corporation has bjn assisting 

the teaching staff at DuSable High School in writing units of 

instruction which will include career education concepts in 

all subject matter areas. 

Periodic in-service career education activities for the DuSable 
teaching staff have been conducted throughout the year. 
It has been proposed that certain staff members of the "Bridging 
the Gap" project will continue their career education activities 
after the project has been completed. For example, the asso- 
ciate director (Mrs. Winifred French) will serve as a career 
education coordinator between the elementary Schools and the 
high schools within District Thirteen. It is also proposed 
that the project counselor (Mrs. Gohlar) will remain at DuSable 
High School as Career Placement Director. 
It is also proposed that specific programs developed in the 

^'Bridging the Gap" project will be continued as an integral^ 
% . » 
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part of the total curriculum at DuSab3;e High School, These 
programs will provide specific job training and the develop- 
TPQftt of career education concepts in various vocational areas 
for job entry skills for students prior to graduation or be- 
fore they leave school. 

i 

V 

Finding : A major ptoblem, which appeared to have continued throughout 
the entire three-year perio4, was that the high school conponent of the 
"Bridging the Gap" project was considered to be a program separate and 
apart from the total high school program. The project was thought of 
as an independent program by both the project staff and other staff 
members at DuSable High School. . • 

The success of the project would havfe been greatly enhanced if the 
vocational programs and career education activities could hav4 been 
integrated Into the total school curriculum. Better conmunications and, 
cooperation would have existed if greater efforts would have t%n made 
to coordinate and integrate th^'JBrldging the Gap" project activities 
with the total school program. Oie of the greatest limitations of the 
project was possibly due to this lack of communication and codperation 
between the teaching and administrative staff at DuSablQ High School 
and the "Bridging the. Gap" project staff. 

Recoransndafcion ; 

Within the Chicago Public JSchobL.S^em, a director of a special, 
project (such as the "Bridging the Gap" project) should have a designated 
position v/ithin the administrative structure of the school. A position, 
such as "Assistant Principal in Charge o£ Special Projects," might help 



to delineate specific authority and responsibility relationships.^ 
Without an appropriate title, the project director's effectiveness " 
will be quite limited within a bureaucratic structure like the Chicago 
Public School System. 

Very little cooperation and Involvement was evident 'between the 
project staff and the regular staff at DuSable High School. A mutual 
sharing of facilities, equipment, and teaching staff would have created 
better comnuni cat ions and cooperation. In some instances at the secon- 
dary level, the intensified* activities of the "Bridging the Gap" pro- 
ject paralleled the normal activities of the regular school curriculum. 
In these instances, the regular teaching staff could have become more 
involved in the project activities. « * 

Finding: The Chicago Public School System's policy is to ejrploy teachers 
for 10 nmths of the year. 

Recoigsendat ion : It fight have been more appropriate to enploy project 
teachers and other project staff on a 12 month basis. This would have 
given the project -staff $ore tifflg for planning career education activities, 
revising the .curriculuni, and to attend to the many other duties relatee 
to the project. 



.. finding : The job placement possibilities were greatly enhanced because 
of the scheduling of the school year. Students were in school for nine 
weeks and then were. out of school'for three weeks. Students in the , 
"Bridging the^ Gap" project were able to work part-time while they wef^ 
in school and were potentially able to work full-time during the three 
weefe:th?yvwere not in school. A - 
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Recsronendation : During any three week period inuring the year, one- 
fourth of the students at DuSable are not in school. Th- po^itliities 
of full-time employment throughout the year should be pursue , ir- 
volving four students alternately working on three-week sh: Szz. 



Finding : Althou^all project students completed the Gene, il Aptitude 
Test Battery and the Kuder Preference Record given by the Il.ii.jis 
*tate Employment Office, the results of these two tes.ts were r^*- :sed 
'he project staff when counseling, students. 



lendation : The test results should be included as part of the 
1 record of each student in the program* 



* v 



IXaring the first year of the project, the six vocational 
involved in the project at DuSable High School devoted ap- 
^tely 55% of their tine to project activities. .During the 
and third year of the project, the six vocation&l teachers de- 
^^Lifetely 80% of their time to project-related activities • 
achers were also responsible for Caching one or two classes 
^ject students. - y 

ion : The six hig*/ school vocational tethers should have 
5 to only project-related classes and other project-related 
greater number of students could have b^cfTadmitt^d to 
he Gap" program at the high school y£evel\ The planning 
^ix vocation&l_t£achers could have been ufeed strictly 
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related activities. 



flc duties and responsibilities of the six high school 
vo;aticr.~: •. chers involved in the project should have been form- 
alized arj . „tten in clearly defined terms. 



Lstrict 



"he Gar 



jre was approximately one month between the time that 
1 of the Chicago Public Schools was awarded the "Bridging 
reject and" the time that the project was to begin. Selection 
of the : oject staff was rake by the personnel Department of the 
Crlzaz. Public Schools. 

♦ 

- fee- endation : More planning time before the start of the project 

ave yielded better results. For Instance, a guidance counselor 
''• not hireA WtiJ. the second year of the project. Because the 

J.dance counselor played such an Important role in the project, much 
difficulty was encountered during the first year. 

Mrs. Gholar was hired as guidance counselor at the beginning of 
the second year. During this year, Mrs. -Gholar- played an essential . 
role in administering the project activities, but it was not until 
the final year (third) of the project that her talents and abilities 
were used to their fullest extent. If Mrs. Gholar had. assumed the 
-key position as guidance counselor at the beginning of the project, 
the overall accomplishments of the project would have been more positive. 

m 

Finding: The six classroom teachers participating in the project were 
all full-time substitute teachers at the time they were assigned to - 
this project. Their educational background in working with cooperative 
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educatipi^ teaching experience in directed 

occupational experience programs were limited. » • 

Recomrendation : If more tiro were allowed for selecting the Class- ■ 
room teachers for this project, better qualified personnel may have 
been selected. 

Finding ; The six classroom teachers were hired on an extended-day 
basis. TMs dkan^Thlt they worked an eight-hour day rather than a 
six-hour day. These teachers received 20% higher salaries for the 
purpose of placement of students in the program and coordination of - 
the students' educational and work experiences. , 

The value of paying the teachers for the extended-day is highly 
questionable. During the first year of the project, only 33% of 'the 
students were placed in part-time employment. After Mrs. Gholar 
assumed her duties as guidance counselor, part-time employment of 
students in the project rose to 882 durin^the second year and 100% 

during the third year. 

Mrs. Gholar emphasized that many of her day-to-day activities 
related directly to job placement and coordination activities of the 
students in the project. She was, in effect, carrying out many of the 
duties.and responsibilities for which the six classroom teachers were 
receiving extended-day pay. 

The following Table on the next page illustrates the placement 
of project students in part-time employment. 



TABLE I 

JOB PLACEMENT OF PROJECT STUDENTS 
IN PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 



Year 


Percentage Placed In 




Part-Time Employment 


- 1971-72 


335? 


1972-73 


88% 


1973-75 


100% 



,The objective of on-the-job experiences for all project students 
was achieved during the final year of the project. However, the extent 
of the on-the-job experiences was limited to less than two months 
during the school year for some students. The payment of the extended- 
day salary for the entire year to the six classroom teachers does not 
appear to be justified. 

Recommendation : A full-time cooperative education coordinator could 

1 

have been employed to be responsible for the placement and coordination 
of the work experience phase of the project. This coordinator could 
have been given additional responsibilities which would have benefitted 
the entire project. The salary of the cooperative education coordinator 
could have, been" provided by eliminating the extended-day salaries of 
the six classroom teachers. 




Observations Of The Eleme ntary 
Component Of The "Bridging The Gap" Project 

4 

Finding : Five elementary schools in District Thirteen parti- 
cipated in the "Bridging the Gap", project, Ihese are all "feeder" 
schools for PuSable High School, Mrs- Winifred French, Associate 
Director, had direct responsibility for the elementary conponent of 
the total project . She provided the evaluation team with much of the 
following information concerning the elementary school career educa- 
tion program. 

Mrs. French had a very professional attitude toward her job and 
she was well-respected by the elementary teachers who were participating 
in the project. The support services she provided were vjell organized 
and were conducted on a continuing basis throughout the school year. 
The fornal in-service career education program for the elementary 
school teachers is illustrated in Table II. 

* 

A total of 236 teachers received between six and ten hours of 
formal instruction in 'career education. Separate in-service training 
was provided" to the following three groups of teachers: a) primary, 
b) intermediate, and c) upper grades. Mrs. French conducted 156 
in-service training sessions which amounted to 125 hours of* instruc- 
tion in career education. 

' Mrs. French also assisted small groups and individual teachers 
on an informal basis to implement career education concepts into the 
classroom activities. Mrs. French spent her rroi^ings on site at the 
elementary schools. Her afternoons, were spent at DuSable Higji School 
assisting Mrs. Dumetz. * ^ 



TABLE II 



HOURS OF IK T -SERVICE CAREER EDUCATION TRAINING FOR EEEMEMTAIff TEACHERS, 1973^7^4 

Hours of In-Service Training 



Elementary 
School 



1. Colman 



/-Number of 
Teachers 



95 



2. Horner 



3." Parkman 



19 



4. DuSable Upper 
Grades Center 



5. Ityett 



^40 



30 



52 



TOTALS' 



236 



Level 


Number of 


Total Hours 




1 Sessions 


of Training 


primary 


12 


9 t 


Intermediate 


12 


9 


,ppper Grades 


12 


_ 9 


(Primary 


12 


9 


phtermediate 


12 


9' 


Upper Grades 


12 


9 


{Primary 


1 12 


9 


(intermediate 


12 


9 


ppper Grades j 


12 


9 


[Seventh 


12 


: io 


jEighth 


12 


10 

JL\J 


Kouse A 


6 


6 


[House B 


6 c 


6 


House C 


6 


6 


House D 


6 


6 


1 


156 


125 ' 



- 50 r 
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Rocbimgndation : Mrs. French is a very capable and responsible per=\ 
son. Her background experience regarding career education at the ^ 
elementary school level would be of great benefit to a school system. 
Mrs. French could serve as a liaison person between the elementary 
level and the secondary level. Her expertise could be used very 
effectively to provide the necessary articulation between the career 
education programs at the elementary- level and the secondary level. 

Finding : The 236 elementary school teachers provided career educa- 
tion instruction to, a total of 4, 327 students in grades K-8. 
Table III identifies the number of students, receiving career educa- 
tion instruction at each of the five schools that participated in^ 
the "Bridging the Gap" project. 

Recomnendation : The career education program at the elementary 
schools in District Thirteen should* be continued. The "Bridging 
the Gap" project has provided the initial impetus for career educa- 
tion at the elementary school level. 3y understanding career educa- 
tion concepts in elementary school, students will be better prepared 
to make career-related decisions. as they progress through 4 school. 
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i ' TABLE III 

NUMBER'OF ELEMENTARY ST0T3EHES RECEIVING CAREER EDUCATION DESTRUCTION 1973-74. 



Elementary 


Grade 


Number of Students 


School 




School 


Level 


Beginning 1973-7 4 


Leavers 


Total 


1. Colman 

• 


K-8 

• 


Branch 234 
Primary 489 
Intermediate 496 
Upper 397 






2. Korner 


K-8 


1616 

Primary , 189 
Intermediate* lfiP 
' Upper 120 
EMH 20 


11 


1605 


3* Parkman 

- 


K-8 


491 

Primarv 2Q8 
Intermediate 225 
Upper 181 


1 


490 


4. DuSable Upper 




704 


3 


701 


Grade Center 


7-8 


Seventh 217 .. 
Eighth 373 






5. Dyett 




590 


30 


.560 


Middle School 


6-8 


Sixth 278 
- Seventh 322 
Eighth 374 










97V- 


3 


971 






TOTALS 


48 


4327 



Evaluat iorr Tecliniques 

Although the purpose of evaluation is to gather concrete 

proof of the accomplishments of the program, the chances of ob- 

taining completely firm data is not great. Because exemplary' 

programs operate in a real and dynamic world, it is not pos- 

sible to isolate participants and be able to determine the effects 

of the program in isolation. 

Evaluation is needed to a) determine what we can realis- 
* *■ 
tically expect to occur from a program with a specific clientele 

and b) * find jbhe best processes for being of greatest benefit. 

The proposed outcomes of the "Bridging the Gap" project are stated, 

as the following general objectives: * " 

A. To provide job entry skills in a range" of occupations 
for potential school leavers not previously enrolled 
in a vocational education program. 9 

B* To develop wholesome attitudes and concepts regarding the 
role of work in the life of the individual, and the 
value of education and its contribution to the "world 
. of work".- 

C. To provide career ladder information related to the • 
specific job for which the students are being trained. 

D. To place all or most of the program students in a co- 
operative education arrangement prior to the end of the 
school year with the goal of satisfactory work experience 
for all program students. 

From these four general objectives, specific performance 
objectives were 'developed. The five elements of the following 
schematic, which were designed to provide -efficiency in the col- 
lection of data to evaluate the performance objectives, are as 
follows on the next page: •* . 
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A, Performance Objectives ; target outcomes of the "Bridging 
the Gap" project. 

B; Measurement Instrument : . means of measuring the target 
outcomes, 

J ,0. Target Group : subjects involved in collecting the data. 

D. Scheduled Date(s) : time that measurement instruments are 
to be administered to the target group. 

E, Person Responsible : responsibility for collection of 
data is designated to a specific person. ✓ 

The following schematic enphasizes the proposed results of 

the educational activities (product data) of the "Bridging' the 

« 

Gap" project rather than the activities themselves (process data). 
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: .on Measurements 




The fcl. -. L-. 



.*.z. were develdped by the evaluation 
• x3 by the "Bridging the Gap" pro- 
"•' ?>;^ ed to administf^ the tests. 
• --t "N r use in evaluating the stu- 



dents er.rc. 
A. 5: 



\ 



s inventory would Treasure 
■*rious aspects of their 



B. G cinatior^al Ir.fcrrari" 



This test would 
;o the w>rld-of-work. 



me~y&ure students 1 knowlo- ^ relati: 

C. Occupations Whion You Like T:.e r.ost : Ills measurement in- 
struir^r.t vrculd indicate tr.e t^es cf cc upations of interest 
to students. 

D. Occupations VJhich Make Th° Most :!cne This measurement in- 
strument would indicate the types of ccupations students 
believed would receive the most inecr- 



The original agreerent betweej^-* evaluate- team for the 
third year and the project staff 'va: for at\Le*):t 100 students from 
the "World of Work" project at Disable Ligh 5cr.cc: . ould serve as an 
experimental group and 100 student: nc preset would serve as 

a control group. 

Several problems were encountered in the administration of the 
measurement instrument?. There was difficulty in arranging a suit- 
able period or time (two periods) to administer all of the measur^- 
ment instruments. Many students "in the "World of Work" project at 
the high school level worked in the afternoon. Some students were 
reluctant to take the tests. Some of the tests were found to be 
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marked incorrectly or were incpnplete.. The absentee rate at the ' 
participating schools was extremely high, both at the elementary as 
well as the secondary level. Teachers not participating in the 
"World of Work" project were reluctant to permit their students to 
be a part^ of a .control group. 

Many non-project teachers were, unwilling to give up the necessary 
time to administer the tests . This is partially because DuSable is 
operating their entire academic program on a ^5-15 basis. This means 
that students are in school 9 weeks and then are ^out of school for—" — 
3 weeks. The 2 days necessary for project test purposes represented 
a sufficient amount of time that many acadendLb teachers were unwilling 
to allow their classes to participate. 

♦ * 

The, School Sentiment Inventory 

The School Sentiment Inventory (Appendix A) was developed to 
determine the opinions of the students in the "Bridging the Gap" - 
project. The inventory was given *as a pre-test # during the first 
part of the 197^-75 school year, and again as a post-test near the 
end of the 197^75 school year. % 

The School Sentiment Inventory contained 30 statements per- 
taining 4x> various aspects of school related activities^ Students 
indicated their .opinions of each statement according to the follow- 
ing table on the next page. 




RATING 


Point Value According to "b^sired Response 


Positive 


Negatrv^ 


A. 


Strongly Agree 




1 


B~ 


Agree 


3 
• 


• 2 


C. 


Disagree 


2 


\ 3 


D. 


Strongly Disagree 


1 





A point-value was assigned to each of the above ratings accord- 
ing to whether th e statement was written in a positive or negative * 

manner. For example the following statement was written in a form 

\ 

where the desired res^bnse would be positive: 

" Ify teacKers are personally concerned about me ." 
Therefore, the- point values would be assigned as follows: 

Strongly Agree 4 points 

Agree 3 points 

Disagree 2 points 

Strongly Disagree 1 point 

The following statement was written In a form where the desired 
response would be negative: 

J^I find it* hard to be interested; In school activities." 
Therefore, the point values would be as follows: 

Strc^^ly Agree 1 point- 

Agree 2 points 

Disagree t 3 points 

Strongly Disagree k points 
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High School : The School Sentiment Inventory was given as a pre- 
test at the high school level to 58 project students In the experi- 
mental group and to 50 non-project students serving as a control 
group. - The results of the pre-test are indicated in Table IV. The 
project students had morj^favorable ratings on 12 of the 30 state- 
ments, while the non-project students in the control group had 
higher ratings on 18 of the 30 statenjents. 

Because students were selected for the "World of Work" project 
m the bas is nf their being ide ntified as potential school-leavers, 



the opinions of these students toward school could pot be expected 
tp be as positive as the opinions toward school of the more well- 
adjusted non-project students * in the control group who have not 
been identified as potential -school leavers. 

The results of the post-test are indicated in Table V. The 
project students had more favorable ratings on 11 of the 30 state- 
ments, while the non-project students in the control group had higher 
• ratings on 19 of the 30 statements. Becaus^o^the past experiences 
of the project students relating to schooi activities, it cannot be 
expected that within a period of approximately seven months, at- 
titudes and opinions of these students concerning school should 
drastically change and tffctfrore favorable than tfhe students in .the 
regular academic curriculum.; 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE RATINGS ON PRE-TEST SCHOOL SENTIMENT INVENTORY 
BETWEEN PROJECT STUDEhTS AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE" HIGH SCHOOL 
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- . TABLE V 
COMPARISON OP AVERAGE RATINGS ON POST-TEST SCHOOL SENTIMENT INVENTORY 
BETWEEN PROJECT STUDENTS AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL 




• 


Statement 




Average value ior 
29 Project Students 


Average va-Lue ior 
26 Non-Project Students 




1 




3.3^ 


3.42 




2 




2.79 


3.08 


* 

<• 


•3 
D 






"3 ho 




i| 

5 ' 




2.69 
2.28 


2.81 } 
2.35 




6 




2.79 


2.92 




7 




3.03 


2.46 




8 — 


t H 


2,76 


-2-^7-3 - 




9 




3.21 


3.35 ' ' 




10 




2.24 


2.50 ; 




11 . 




'* 3.07 


3.31 




12 




J.07 


3.12 




i3 




3.17 


3.04 




14 




3.03' 


3.00 




15 


tk 


2.94 


3.15 




16 




2.66 

** 


2.69 \ 




17 
18 


\ 


€.79 
f.76 


2.81 
2.85 




19 




3.14 


2.85 




v- 20 




2.93 


'2.73 . - 




21 




' 2.31 , ' 


, / 2,-35 




,22 " 




3.24 


' 3.15 




23 




2.03 


1.42 




• 24 




3.38 


3.27 


- 


25 




2.'97 ' 


2.92 




26 




2.86 


- 2.88 




27 




2.52 


2.12 




?8 






c>« IJ 


- • 


29 
30 




2.76 . 
3.07 


3.00 ! 
3.12 

-i 
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3y comparing the difference between the pre-test ratings and 
post-test ratings on the School Sentiment Inventory of the project 
students, a more accurate indication of the change in opinions can 
be measured, liable VI indicates that the project students had more 
favorable opinions toward various school activities on 18 of the 
30 statements at the end of the 1973-7 1 * school year than at the 
beginning of the 1973-7 1 * school year. 

The amount of increase or decrease in the average ratings on 
the p x uject group students f r om the p r e-test to the Ipo s t^test is — 
illustrated in the following table. 

TABLE VII 

Extent of Change in Favorable and Unfavorable Average Ratings of 
Project Students from Pre-Test to Post-Test on the School Sentiment 



Inventory 

y 



Change In 
Ratings 


Number of More Favorable 
Ratings on Post-Test 


Number of Less Favorable 
Ratings on Post-Test 


.00 - .09 


1» 


i 


.10 - .19 


8 




120 - .29 


■ 1» 


i 


Over .29 


2 

• 


0 



Tabel VII indicates that not only were more increases in favor- 4 

« 

able opinions (18) toward "various school activities, but also that 
the amounts of increases in average ratings were greater than the 



amounts of decrease in average Ratings. 

6, 
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TABLE VI 




COMPARISON OP DECREASE OR DECREASE FROM PRE-TEST TO POST-TEST RATINGS. OF 


OPINIONS OF PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABIE HIGH SGHOOL ON THE SCHOOL SENTIMENT INVENTORY 


> 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Increase or Decrease from 


Statement 


Rating 


Rating 


Pre-Test to Post-Test 




\oo buuaenus; 


(PQ ^t-iirJpnfO 


- 


1 


o oi 
3.31 


OO 4 * 


+ 01 


2 


3.03 


O 70 


— .CM 


3 


2.9o 


joi 




4 


2.66 


2.69 


+.63 


5 


0 Ml 

2.4*1 




- 16 


6 


£.pU 


p* 7Q 


+ 2Q 


7 


2.67 


0 no. 

o.Uo 


+ ^6 


Q _ 


- — w *-\ — /T-J* — 




+-42- 


e 

9 


I ^.OH 

3*0p 


f./u 

3 PI 


+.16 


10 


'0 )l O 
2.^3 


9 Oil 




11 


O TO 
3.12 




-.05 


12 


0 no 

2,93 


"3 D7 


' +.14 




O TO 
3.12 


"5 17 
0«-M 


+ OS 


14 


2.90 


0. no> 


+ 13 


15 




2 Q4 


+.01 


lb 






•^•03 ' 


17 


0 Ql 

2.ol 


P 7Q 




18 


0 Qi 


P 7Q 


-.05 


19 


0 on 

2.yu 


3 ill 

0« X*T 


+.24 


20 


0 Q*5 
2.03 


O Q"5 


+ 10 


21 


O CO 

2.52 


d.lL 


- 21 


22 


O* 1 O 
3.12 


"5 Pll 


+.12 


23 


0 no 

2.09 


p rn 


< -.06 


24 


3.22 




+ 17 


V ' 25' 


2.81 


2.97 


+.16 


26 " 


2.90 


2,86 


-.04 ■ 


27 


2.31 


2.52 


+.21 , 


28 " 


2.71 


*■ 2.55 


-.16 


^ 29 


2.84 




-.08 


- 30 


2.84 


3.07 


+.23 






j 66 ' 


r 


o 
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The figures in Table VI and Table VII appear to indicate that 
student attitudes and opinions toward school are 'generally improved 
as a Jesuit of the 'students participation in the "Bridging the Gap" 
project. Because of the limited sample no further analysis of data , 
was justified* 

The results of the pre-test and post-test School Sentiment In- 
ventory nay also have been interpreted according to whether the stu- 
dent responses to each statement were either positive or negative. 

13556^33^^ 



The positive responses of the project students were greater than 
the positive responses of the non-project students on 13 of the 30 

statements on the School Sentient Inventory* The responses of the 

■p 

non-project students were greater than the project students on 17 
of the 30 statements. 

Because those enrolled in the "Bridging the Gap" project were 
identified as students with special needs, it is not surprising that 
their responses to statements concerning their attitudes toward 
school at the beginning of the school year were not as, positive as 
the attitudes of regular students at DuSable Hi#i School. 

At the conclusion of the school? year tfre students responded to 

, *'' i *• 

the ,same School Sentiment Inventory. Ttetble IX indicates that the 
positive responses of tjie project students were higher than the 
responses of non-projecjb students on only 11 of the 30 statements. 

In Table X, the prej-test, and post-test responses of just the 
project s tudents on thq School 'Se ntimen t In vent 017 are illus trated. 
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TABLE VIII . ^ 
COMPARISON OF POSITIVE RESPONSES TO STATEMENTS ON THE PRE-TEST SCHOOL SENTIMENT 
INVENTORY BETWEEN PROJECT STUDENTS AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL 





Project Students 


Non-Project Students 


Percentage Points 


Statement 

- 


m. or 
Positive 
Responses 
58 


Percent 
of Total 
Responses 


No. oi 
Positive 
Responses 
50 


Percent 
Of Total 
Responses 


Difference 


1 


54 


.93 


43 


.86 


->07 


2 


49 


.84 


37 


.74 


+.10 


"„3 


46 * 


.79 


44 


.88 


-.09 


"""4 


38 


.66 


- 37 


.74 


- 4 08 


5 


34 


.59 


31 


.62 


-:o3 


6 


29 


.50 


32 


.64 


-.14 


- —7 


38 


_5 6 


32 


.64 


- +.02 


8 


36 


.62 


39 


.78 


-.16 


9 


11 


.71 


40 ' 


.80 


-.09 


10 


28 


'.48 


23 


.46 


+.02 


11 


47 


.81 


36 


.72 


+.09 


12 


43 


.74 


40 


.80 


-.06 


13 


47 


:8i 


43 


.86 


-.05 


14 


44 


.76 


34 


.68 


, +.08 


15 


.47 


.81 


43 


.86 


-.05 


16 


39 


.67 


, 23 


.46 


+ .21 


'17 


43 


.74 


35 


.70 


+.04 


19 


42 


' .72 


38 


< :76 


-*.04 & 


19 


46 


.79 


44 


.88 




20- 


\ 46 


.79- 


37 


.74 


+•05 


21 


32 


.55 


23 


.46 


+•09. 


22- 


44 


.76 


•*. 36 


•72 


+.04 


23 


19 


•33 


12 


; • .24 


+.09 - 


24 


52 


.90 


48 


.96 




25 


44 


.76 


41 


.82 % 


-„06 


26 


. 46 


• • .79 


39 


.78 


+.01 


27 


20 


.34 


-22 


.44 


-.10 


28 


39 


• ^ .67 


' 25 


.50 


+.17 . 


429 


41 


.71 


. 38 


'.76 


-.05 


30 


41;';' 


( '".71 


41 


.82 


-.11 
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TABLE U B - 29 
COMPARISON OF POSITIVE RESPONSES TO STATEMENTS ON THE POST-TEST SCHOOL SENTIMENT 
INVENTORY BETWEEN PROJECT STUDENTS AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL 


• 

• 












. : ^ : 


Oi. 4_ ■ — L- 

Statement 


/ * 

Project Students 


5 Non-Project Students 


Percentage Pointis 
Difference 


No. or 
Positive 
Responses 
29 


Percent 
of Total 
Responses^ 


imo. or 
Positive 
Resffcnses 
26 


Percent 
of Total 
Responses 


1 


26 


.90 


24 


.92 


-.02 • 


* 


2 


22 


.76 


21 


.81 


-.05 




3 


27 


.93 


25 


.96 


OO 






18 


.62 


21 


.81 


-.19 




5 


15. 


.52 


11, 


.42 


1 -.10 




r 
0 


20 


• 69 


20 


.77 


T.Ob 


-< 


*7 


2 1| 


,§3 


11 


. __42 


_i_ Jn 




r — 










+v4i 




Q 
0 


20* 


.69 


"19 


.73 


nil 




n 

y 


22 


.76 


24 


.92 


— . 10 




i o 
1U 


11 


.38 


* 12 


.46 


,% — .00 




11 


25 


.86 


24 


.92 


-.06 « 




12 


24 ' 


.83 


' 22 


' .85 

• 


*\ -.02 f 




13 


27 


.93 


19 


v .73 


-.20 * 






% 

22 


' .76 


22 


.85 


-.09 




15 


22 


.76 


25 


.96 


OO ' 

-.20 




16 


17 


.59 


•18 




< 

T O 

-.10 


* i 


17 


21 


.72 


20 


.77 

• 


or 

-.05 




i o 

lo 


■ 18 




, - ' ,20 


.77 


t r* 

, s -.15 




19 


'25 


.86 


20 


.77 ■ 


+.09 * * f 




20 


23 


• 79 


19 


• 73 


+.00 




.21 


14 


' .48' 


9 


.35 


t TO • 

+.13 




* *» oo 

22 


25 


.86 


22 


.85 


+ .01 




oo 

23 


8 


, .28 


* 1 . 


.04 . ; 


+ .24 \ 






28 ' 


.97 


24 ' J 


.92 


* +.05 




OCT 

25 




.86 


21 


81 






■ * '26 


24 


.83 . - 




.73 • 


+.10 




27 


*13 




7 


.27 


'+.18 




28 


18 


.62 


18 


.69 . " ' 




# 


29 


20 


' .69 


21 


.81. 


.-. -•' 12 ■; 






23 


.79 


21. 


.81 


— • Uc 
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COMPARISON OF POSITIVE RESPONSE PERCENTAGES OF 
DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL ON THE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 



B- - 30- 



THE PROJECT STUDENTS AT 
SCHOOL SENTIMENT INVENTORY 



P 

statement 


Pre-Test 


Responses 


Post-Test Responses 


• 

Percentage Points Difference 
Between Pre- and Post-Test 

- 


N6. ol 
rositive 
Responses 
,58 


Percent 
01 lotai 
Responses 


m. 01 
Positive 

29 


rercent 
of Total 

^ 


1 


54 . 


no 
.93 


26 


.90 


no 


o 
2 


Jin 


Oil 

.oM 


22 


.76 


nP 
— . UO 


3 


Mb 


vn 


27 


.93 " 


4. ill 
+% 1M 


M 


OP 


• bb 


18 


.62 


nil 
— . UM 


5 


oil 


en 
• 59 


15 


• 52 . 


n7 


c 
0 




• 50 


" 20 


.69 




I 


OP 


• DD 


21 


.83 


+ 17 


O 
O 


o£ 

3b 


. b2 


20 


.69 


4. n7 


Q 


in 


71 
• f 1 


22 


.76 




t o 
10 


OP 

2o - 


lip 
.Mo 


11 


.38 


' i n 

— . -LU 


11 


ll7 
Mf 


Pi 
• 01 


25 


.86 


4. n^ 


1 O 
12 


lio 
^3 


7ll 


21 


.83 


4. no 


1 O 
13 


M 1 


Pi 
• 01 


27 


.93 




. 1M 


111! 
MM 


7£ 

• 7b 


■22 


.76 




ir 

!5 


M7 


Pi 
• Ol 


22 


.76 


n£ 


lb 


39 


£7 
.07 


17 


.59 


nP 
— • uo 


17 


iio 1 

43 


.74 


21 


•72 


y\ no 

Ur 


10 


JlO 

42 


.72 


18 


.62 


— 'T^^ i n 
/ — . 1U 


19 


Mo 


TO 
•79 


25 


.86 


\ 1 07 
) +.Uf 


• OO 

20 


Mb 


•79 


23 


.79 


\ - 


Ol 
21 


00 
32 


• 55 


-1 ii 

14 


• ° 


^ n7 ' 


99 
C.C. 


. lib 


76 


O 


.00 


+ 10 


23 


19 




8 


,28 


-.05 


21 


52 


.90 


28 J~~ 


•97, 


+.07 


25 


': 11 


.76 


25 


.86 


+.10 


''26 


■ : H6 . 


.79 


21 


.83 


+ .01 


27 


20 


.34 


13 


• 15 


+.11 


28 


'39 


- .67 


- 18 


.62 


-.05 


29 


'ill 


"' .71 • 


20 


.69 


-.02 


30 


41 - 


.71 


23 


• 79: 


+.08 
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The differences between pre-tesj; and post-test responses Indicates 
that* project students had an irf crease in positive responses on 15 of 
the post-*est statensnts, a decrease in positive responses on 13 
post-test statements, and the percentage of positive responses re- 
mained the same for 2 statements. 

Table XI indicates the percentage change in responses for the 
project students. 

TABLE XT 

EXTENT OP PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN RESPONSES OP PROJECT STUDENTS FROM 
PRE-TEST TO POST-TEST ON THE SCHOOL SENTIMENT INVENTORY 



Change in Percentage 


tore Positive on 


Less Positive on 


Responses 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


.00 - .OS 


1 


8- -. 


11 


.10 - .1^ 


7 


2 


.20 - .2i 




0 


0 


over . 2$ 




0 


0 



It is evident tnat the increase in percentage change in positive 

responses was grates (7 statements between .10 - .19) than the 

decrease in percentage change in positive responses (2 statements 

between .10 - .19). - 

ft ' - 

Junior High : Ti e School Sentiment Inventory was given as a pre-test 

to seventh and Eighth grade students in the "Bridging the Gap" pro- 

^ct. The same {inventory was given to* a similar group of non-project 

7o 
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students which served as a control group. Becauj^of scheduling 
problems, this test was not administered until the early part of / 
November, 1973. Scoring of the School Sentiment Inventory wafe 
the same as the scoring for the DuSable High School students- The 
results of the pre-test are indicated in table XII. The higher the 
average score for each, statement , the more positive are the response 
to the thirty statements concerning attitudes toward school. 

The results of the School Sentiment Inventory indicated that 
the project students had more positive average ratings on twenty- 
three of the thirty statements than the non-project students that 
served as the control group. The non-project students had more 
positive ratings than the project students on only seven of the 
statements. 

The students enrolled In the "Bridging the Gap" project, at 
the secondary level, have been identified as potential school leavers 
At the elementary level (grades 7 and 8), however, no distinction is 
made as to the ability or 4 Interests of the students. It is at 
this level that there is a more representative sample ££_students in 
District Tnirteen. 

Because the prpject students in grades 7 and 8 had received 
approximately two months of career education instruction before the 
School Sentiment "Inventory was taken, there is a possibility that 

i this instruction affected their responses to the thirty ^taterrents 
on the Scriool Sentiment Inventory. -Because of the likit^d number of 

" students in the sanple, no definite conclusions can be stated. 
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TABLE XII 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE RATINGS ON PRb-ltST SCHOOL SE.TTT€NT INVENTORY 
BETWEEN PROJECT STUDENTS AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS IN GRADES SEVEN AND" EIGHT 



• 

oual/CiioiU 

V 


Project Students 

JVpff (Grades 7—8) 

30 Students 


Non-Project Students 
Hartican ( Grades 7-8) 
' 49 Students 


1 


3.33 


3.00 


. 2 


. , 3.69 


3.02 ^ 


3 


»•* 3.^7 


3.31 


4 


3.03 


3-02 


5 


3.00 


2.24 


• 

6 


2.70 


2.59 


7 


2.80 


2.63 


8 


3-30 


3.10 


9 


2.43 


2.63 


10 


\ 2.93 


2.51 


11 


3.13 


2.99 


12 


\ 3.53 


3-51 


13 


\ 3.53 


3.12 


14 


1 , \ 2.74 


2.89 


15 


2.67 


3.12 


16 


2.73 


2.41 


17 


3.00 


3.10 


18 


3.43 


3.27 


19 


V 3-27 
\ 

£.17 


3.04 


20 


2.92 


21 • 


S 2.37 


2.29 


22 

t 


3.07 


3.35 


. 23 


2*. 17 


2.08 


24 


3-47 \ 


2.96 


25 


3.23 ' 


y , 3-08 


26 


3-37 


3-24 


27 


2.67 


2.29 


28 


2.93 


2.79 


29 


2.83 


2.96 


30* 


•3-43 


3.45 

= '■ — i— 
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Reconrendation : Although no definite conclusions, can be assumed 
tf£^£he pre-test results of the School Sentiment Inventory, there 
is a tenofency for project students to consistently have more positive 
attitudes toward school than non-project students. Because career 
education was used as the "organizing center for instruction" at 
the elementary level, further investigation should be initiated 
to^ explore the relationship between instruction in career education 
and attitudes of students toward school. 



7 
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Tne Occupational Information Inventory 

Tne Occupational Information Inventory (Appendix B), contain- 
ing fifty multiple-choice questions, .was given as a pre-test and 
post-test to students enrolled in the "Bridging the Gap" project at 
DuSable High School. Another group of non-project students was 
given the same inventory as a pre-test and post-test. Table* XIII 



indicates the findings of the pre-test and post-test. 

* * 

/ 

TABLE XIII 



COMPARISON OF FRE-TEST AND POST-TEST SCORES' BETWEEN PROJECT STUDENTS 
AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL ON THE OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION INVENTORY 





Project Students 


Non-Pro j ect 


Students 


Meas'ire 


Pre-Test 
66 Students 


Post-Test 
Students 


Pre-Test 
15 Students 


• Post-Test 
Students 


Mean 


21.5 


26.7 


23.3 


' 21.3 


Median 


25 


26 * 


21 


23.5 


Mode 


26 


23 * 


26 


22 


Range 


7-38* 


16-38 


10-33 


13-36 



The mean score for the project students increases from 2^5 on 
theHM?s^test to 26.7 on the post-test. The post-test mean score of 
26.7 for the project students was 2.4 higher than for the non-project 
tudent^pmean score of 24.3. Based on -the "limited sanple and dif- 
ficulty in administering the Occupational Information Inventory no 
further statistical analysis was justified. \ 
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The Occupational Information Inventory^was revised by Vers. 
French for use with elementary school students (Appendix D) . Results 
of the pre-test are illustrated in the fo^fwing table. 

Occupations Which Receive the Most Money 

At the beginning of the 1973-74 school year-, a sample of pro- 
ject and non-project students were asked to identify from a listing 
of 30 occupations the five occupations which received the most money 
(Appendix E) . Ihe students were asked to place these five occupa- 
tions in rank order. 

Table XV indicates the rank-order pre-test and post-test re- 
sponses of the project students on the opinionnaire of "Occupations 
Which Receive the Most Money." Occupations which were listed most 
frequently in the rankings on the pre-test included: 

a) Lawyer (38 times) 

b) Computer Programner (35 times) 

c) Accountant (23 times) 

d) Secretary (23 times) 

e) Policeman (19 times) 

Occupations which were listed by the project students most frequently 
in the rankings on the post-test included: 

a) Lawyer (31 times) / , 

t>) Computer Prograimer (21 times) 

c) Policeman (19 times) 

d) Accountant (15 times) 

e) Truck Driver (12 times) 

* # 
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TABLE XIV 



CO-TARISCN Or PRE-TEST MEAN SCORES QM THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION INVENTORY 
BETWEEN PROJECT AND NON-PROJECT STUDENTS IN SEVEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Grade 
Level 



K 
1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



Number of 
Questions 



•5 
9 
10 

15 

20 

25 
30 

"35" 

40 



Mean Pre-Test Scores 



Non-Project 
School 



Elementary Schools Participating . 
in the "Bridging the Gap" Project 



McCorkle 



4.81 
7.33 
8.60 

12.10 
5.55 
7.95 

11.58 

o . 



Hartigan 



4.00 
7.27 
7. 40 
10.60 
7.^2 
9.52 
9.90 

15. or 

18.84 



Parkman 



3.80 
7.70 
7.90 
13.60 
6.20 
8.90 
10.50- 
1574^ 
23.00 



Homer 



3.72 
7.80 
7.11 
11.60 
7.00 

10.33 
8.00' 
T473CT 
16.00 



Coleman 



3.60 
7.80 
5.50 
11.00 
5.50 
9.56 
13.90 
T3780 
20.30 



Dyett 



-14750 
21.10 



DuSable 
Upper 
Grade 
Center 



15.25^ 
17.08 



70 
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_ TABLE XV _ _ _ 

RAHK-GRDER CHOICE OF FIVE OCCUPATIONS EY PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH 
SCHOOL ON A PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST OF "OCCUPATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE MOST MONEY" 



Occupation 


Pre-Test Rank-Qrt|er 
Choice by 55 Students 


• Post-Test Rank-Order 
; Choice by 38 Students 




1 


2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 


1» 


5 


Accountant 


6 


3 


- 

5 








3 


1 


1» 


3 


Auto mechanic 


3 


H 


1 


0 


3 


2 


3 


0 


0 


2 


Barber 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Bookkeeper 


. 0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1» 


0 


1 


" 0 


Bus driver 


i| 


2 


1 


l 


0, 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Cabinet raker / 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cafeteria raanager 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Conputer programmer 


8 


12 


5 


ll 


6 


11 


5 


2 


3 


Custodian (janitor) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


v 


/l 


Day care center aide 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


o 


0 




1 


Key punch operator 


1 




1 


7 


0 


1 

.1. 


1 




0 


2 


Lawyer 


23 


H 


H 


'3 




18 


3 


5 




1 


Life insurance salesman 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


Livestock farmer 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


U 


U 


0 


2 


0 


Office rachine operator 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Plumber 


i 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Policerran 


2 


•3 


8 




2 


5 


3 


3 


1» 


h 


Printing oress operator 


0 


1 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Practical nurse 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


Photographer 


- 0 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


3 


1 


2 


Sales person 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Secretary 


3 


1 


8 


3 


8 


2 




2 


2 


1 


Stock broker 


2 


.3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


2 


Store nianager 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Social v:orker 


0 


l 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Teacher 


0 


l 


2 


l| 


2 


0 


0 


2 


J 


3 


Telephone operator 


1 


l 


1 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Television repairman 


. C 


l 


1 


H 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Truck driver 


2 


2 


H 


2 


7 


1 


0 




2 


5 


Waitress 


0 


0 


0 


d 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






77 


n -, 




-* 






• 





Table XVI indicates the percentage change from pre-test to 
post-test responses of project students on the opinionnaire of 
"Occupations Which Receive the Most Money". Occupations which 
increase the most in the ranking from pre-test to post-test include: 

a) Policeman (+3.09) 

b) Lawyer (+3.02 

c) Custodian (+1.75) 

d) Teacher (+1.47) 

e) Day Care Center Aide (+1.05) f 

Occupations which decreased the most in the ranking by project 
students from pre-test to post-test include: 

a) ( Secretary (-2.21) 

b) Store Manager (-2.18) 

c) Corrputer Prograirer (-1.68) . ... 

d) Television Repairman (-1.65) 

e) Bus Driver (-1,33) 

Table XVII indicates the rank-order pre-test and post-test 
responses of the non-project students on the opinionnaire of "Occupa- 
tions Which Receive the Most Money". Occupations which were listed 
most frequently in the rankings on the pre-test included: 

a) Lawyer (40 times) 

b) Computer Programmer (22 times) 

c) Policeman (19 times) 

d) Key Punch Operator (15 times) 

e) Teacher (15 times) 

f) Accountant (15 tijnes) 

81 
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TABLE XVI 

COMPARISON OP RESPONSE PERCENTAGES OF PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL ON 
THE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST INVENTORY OF "OCCUPATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE MOST MONEY" 



r. 



Occupation 


Pre-Test Responses 


Post-Test Responses 


9 

Percentage Difference 
Between Pre- and Post-iest 


1 

JL 


8.365? 


. f.892 


-0.47 


♦ 

o 

c 


4.005? 


3.682 


-0.32 


o 
J 




0.532 


+0.53 


4 


1 Rp# 


2 63$ 


+0.81 




0 Ql£ 


1 58$ 

JL • r* 


-1.33 


o 








7 




0.53% 


+0.17 


fi 

O 


12 7355 

JLC • / JP 


11.05$ 


-1.68 


Q 

7 


\J . JU/J 


2.11$ 


+1.75 


in 

JLU 




1.05$ 


+1.05 


1 1 

JLJL 




4.21$ ' 


-0.52 


10 


13 82$ 


16.84$ • 


+3.02 


1 *3 
JO 


0 iRt 

C. • JJJ/0 


1.58$ 


-0.60 


111 
X4 


1 45/S 

. X* ~ JP 


1.05$ 


-0.40 


15 


1.822 


1.58$ 


-0.24 


16 


1.452 


1.05$ 


-0.40 


17 


6 Ql£ 


10 . 00$ 


+3.09 


1ft 


1 82^ 
JL • Ul /O 


1.05$ 


-0.77 


1 Q 


3 2755 


3.68$ 


+0.41 " 




2 Q15S 


3.68$ 


+0.77 


Ol 

dx 








00 


f 

8 0095 


5.79$ 


-2.21 >* 


OO 




3 68$ 


+0.41 


24 


2.182 




-2.18 


25 


1.092 


1.052 


-0.04 


26 


3.272 


4.742 


+1.47 


♦ 27 


2.912 


2.112 


-0.80 


28 


2.182 


0.532 


-1.65 


29 


6.182 


6.322 


+0.14 


30 
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TABLE. XVII 

RANK-ORDER CHOICE OF FIVE OCCUPATIONS BY NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH 
SChCOL OH A PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST OF "OCCUPATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE MOST MONEY" 



Occuoat ion 


Prp 

1 i C 

Choi 


-Test Rank-Order 
ce By 50 Students 


Post-Test Rank-Order 
Choice By 26 Students 






1 


2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 


H 


5 




Accountant- 


3 « 


1 


5 




2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


l 




Auto mechanic • 


H 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 




Barber 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Bookkeeper 


9 


3 


0 


* 2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




Bus driver 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 




Cabinet maker 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


°f 


0 


0 


0 




Cafeteria manager 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




Computer programmer 


f 


7 


2 


1 


5 


5 


3 




0 


0 




Custodian (janitor) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


1 


0 




• Day care center aide 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 

> 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Key punch operator 


2 


6 


2 




1 


0 


0 


2. *" 


0 


1 




Lav/yer 


21 


8 


6 




1 


11 


6 


2 • 


• 0 


3 




Life insurance salesman 


1 


1 


1 


< 2 


0 


2 

ft 


0 


_0 


0 


0 




Livestock farmer 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 




Office machine operator 


0 


1 


3 


1 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 




Plumber 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 




Policeman 


1 




2 


■ 6 


6 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 




Printing press operator 


0 


1 


2 


0 


l 


0 


0 


0 

* 


0 


0 




Practical nurse 


- 2 


2 


2 ■ 


2 


l 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 




Photographer 


0 


0 


2 


2 


l 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




Sales person 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Secret ajcy* 


1 


3 


k 


3 


2 


0 


1 


1 


lj 


4 




Stock broker 


3 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 




Store manager - 


. 1- 


0 


1 


3. 


0 


o ; 


' 1 * 


1 


0 


1 




Social y:Orker 


0 


2 


2 * 


2 


■2' 


0 


0 


• 1 


0 


*2 




Teacher 


0 


3 


6 


2 


1) 


1 


k 


1 


2, 


0 




Telephone operator 
Television repairman 


0 
0 


0 
0 


2 
1 


1 

2 


6 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 

1 


1 
0 


1 
Q 


• 


Truck driver 


3 


2 


3 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Waitress ? 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


Q 


0 


0 
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Occupations which were listfed by the non-project students 
nest frequently in the rankings on the post-test included: 

a) Lawyer (22 times) 

b) Auto Mechanic (12 times) 

c) Computer Progranmer (12 times) 

d) Secretary (10 times) 

e) Truck Driver (10 times) 

Table XVIII indicates the percentage change from pre-test to 
post-test responses of the non-project students on the opinion- 
naire of "Occupations Which Receive the Most Money", Occupations 
which increased the most in the rankings from pre-test to post- 
test include: 

a) Auto Mechanic (+3.63) 

b) Secretary (+2.49) m 

c) Ttuck Driver (+2.09) 

d) Livestock Farmer (+1.5*0 
*e) Stock Broker (+Ul2) 

Occupations which decreased the most in the ranking by tfe'non- 
project students from pre-test to post-test include: 

a) Key Punch Operator (-3.69) 

b) Telephone Operator (-2.Q6) 

c) Printing Press Operator (-1.60) 

d) Policeman (-1.45) 

e) Day Care Center Aide (-1.20) 

' . " r' . ' 

* f 



TABLE XVIII B - 43 

. COMPARISON OP RESPONSE PERCEMTAC2S OF. NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL 
ON THE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST INVENTORY OF "OCCUPATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE TOST MONEY" 



< 




0 

* 

L KJO 1/ X CO U 1 iCopWi lOCO 


Percentage Difference 

+** Tijoofi Pyjp_ o>nr? Pr"^ c: +- — Too +- 
DCl/WCCll Li C*" Cll 1U. JT VJOl/~".Lv?0 u 


1 


'6.00? 


6.92? 


+0.92 


2 


5.60? 


9.23? 


- +3.63 


3 


O.iJOfS 


- 


-0.40 


4 


2.40? 


. 1.5^? 


-0.86 


5 


1.60JS 


2.31? 


+0.71 


6 


- , 




- 


..7 


0.40? 


0.77? 


■ +0.37 


8 


8.80/1 


9.23? ' . 


+0.43 


9 


0.80? ' 


0.77? 


' -0.03 


10 


1.20? 




• -1.20 


11 


6.00? 


• 2.31? 


-3.69 " 


12 


16.00? 


• 16.92? ' 


. . +0.92 r .. 


13 


2.00?. 


1.54? 


-0.46 


' in 


- 


1.54?. ' 


+1.54 


15 


3.20? 


2.31? 


" -0.89 , 


16 


0.80? 


1.54? 


+0.74 


17 


7.60? 


6.15? 


-1-.45 


18 


1.60? 


- 


-1.60 


19 


3.60? 


3.08? 


-0..52 


20 


■ 2.00?" >s 


0.77? 


-1.23 


• 21 


- 


- 


- 


22 


5.20?- 


7.69? 


+2,49 


• '23 


3.20? 


4.62'? 


+1..42 


24 


2.00? 


2.31? , 


: +0.31 


25 


3.20? 


2.31? 


• ' -0'.89 


26 


6.00? 


6.15? 


+0.15 


27 


3.60? 


1.54? 


-2.06 


28 


1.20? 


0.77? 


-0.43 ' . 


29' 


5.60? 


• 7.69? 


+2.09 


" 30 # 
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Occupations VJhiph You Lik?. the T4ost 

At the beginning of the 1973-7** school year, a sairple of 
project .and j non-project students were asked to iden^fy from a 
listing of 30 occupations the five occupations whfcph they like 

"nost ( Appendiix P). The students were asked to place these five 
occupations' in rank order. m \ 

"Table XIX indicates the rank-ordir pre-test and post-test re- 
sponses^ of pk>jeet students on the opiniortnaire of "Occupations 
Which You Like the Most." Occupations which were listed roost fre- 
quently in the .rankings', on the pre-test' included: 
- / a) x Secretary (2^- times ).• 

b) Coirputer Prograim^r {22 times): 
o) '.Key Purich Operator (22 tines )* 

d) lawyer /(17 tirasd--- ' •; 1 " * 
. ■ e) Soci^- Worker '(17 times) : : \ 

Occupations which were listed "by the project students nt>st^ • 
"frequently in the rankings on the' post-test included: f ' - 
• a) Secretary (16 times ^ h , . 

b) Corrputer Prograirer <l6 times) ■ — .J ■ . ; V* 

c} Accountant (14 times) ' \ 
A) Lawyer (14 times) , 

e) Bay Care Center Aide (13 tiroes) 

Table X X -indicates the percentage charjge from pre-test to. 
post-test responses .of project -students on .the opinifnhalre 
^eupations You tike' the Most-" Occupations which increased 
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TABLE XIX ' 
RANK-O^R CHOICE; OF A FIVE OCCUPATIONS BY PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE 
HIGH SCHOOL til A PRE -TEST AND POST-TEST OF "OCCUPATIONS V/HICH YOU LIKE THE MOST" 



Occuoation 



Pre-Test Rank-Order 
Choice By 55 Students 



Post-Test Rank-Order 
Choice By 38 Students 



Accountant 
Auto mechanic 
Barber 
Bookkeeper 
Bus driver 
Cabinet-maker 
.Cafeteria manager 
Computer progranirer 
Custodian (janitor) 
Day care center aide 
Key punch operator 
Lav/yer 

Life insurance salesman 
Livestock farrier 
Office machine operator 
Plunder N 
Policeman 

Printing press operator 

Practical nurse 

Photographer 

Sales person 

Secretary 

Stock broker 

Store manager 

Social worker 

Teacher 

Telephone operator 
Television repairman 
Truck driver 



Waitre 
; 



6 
2 
0 
1 
3 
0 

p 2 

5 
0 

3 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
,7 
0 
1 
0 
1 
4 
0 
4 

0 



3 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
2 
2 
Q 
1 

9 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

3 
1 
4 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 

3 
4 
2 



1 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
10 
0' 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 

3 
0 
2 
0 
•4 
1 
. 0 
5 
2 
Z 
3 
1 
6 
0 
2 
1' 



i 
o 

.0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
3 

1 

6 

5 
1 
•0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 

3 
6 

3 
3 
3 
r 1 
0 



5 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
3 
4 
0 
5 
0 
1 
5 
5 
5 
0 

3 
4 



6 
2 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 

3 
0 
2 
1 
6 
o 

0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
2' 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 



1 
1 

0 
4 
1 
0 
1 

3 
1 

3 
4 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
5 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
, 1 
1 



2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
3 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

2 

3 
1 
1 
4 

2 

0 
0 
2 



/ 



2 

0 • 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 
o 
l 
l 
o 
4 

0 

1 

0 
0 

4- - 

1 

4 

0 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 

3 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
0 
2 

<T 
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COMPARISON OF RESPONSE 
.ON TOE PRE-TEST AND POST-T 




'ABLE XX 

PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABIE HIGH SCHOOL 
OF "OCCUPATIONS WHICH YOU LIKE THE f»DST ! * 



.--Occupation 


Pre— Test Responses 


rosu— l&su nesponses 


Percentage Difference 


V 1 


5.812 ) 


7.362 


+1.55 






2.632 


-1.37 


3 


0.36% ' 




-0.36 


4 


3.27p 


4.212 


+0.94 


5 


2.542 


2.632 


+0.09 


6 






— 


7 


2.182 


1.052 


-1.13 


8 


8.00? 


8.422 


+0.42 


9 


_ 


.522 


+0.52 


10 


1.81* 


6.842 


+5.03 


11 


8.00? 


6.312 


-1.69 


12 


6.182 


7.362 


+1.18 


13 


0.362 


1.052 


+0.69 


14 


0.362 




-0.36 


15 


2.902 


. 4.212 


+1.31 


16 


0.362 


.522 


+0.16 


17 


2.182 


2.632 


+0.45 


*18 


1.092 




-1.09 


19 / 


5.812 


4.212 


-1.60 


20 


1.002 


3.682 




21 - 


.722 


1.572 


+0.85 


22 


9.452 


. -/ 8.422 


-1.03 


23 • 


1.092 


1.572 


+0.48 


24 


2.542 


2.632 


+0.09 


25 - 


6.182 


6.312 


+0.13 


26 


4.002 


4.732 


+0.73 


' 27 


6.90 


3.682 


-3.22 


28 


2.182 


1.572 


-o.6i 


29 


5.092 


.3.152 * 


-1.94 


30 


'2.542 


2.102 


-0.44 
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B - 47 

tne rest in the ranking from pre- test tc post-test include: 

a) Day Care Center Aide (+5-03) 

b) Accountant (+1.55) 

c) Office Machine Operator (+1.31) 

d) Lawyer (+1.18) " ^ 

e) Bookkeeper (+0.9*0 

Occupations which decreased the nest in ranking by project 
students from pre-test to post-test include: 

a) Telephone Operator (-3.22) 

b) Truck Driver (-l.^) 

c) Key Punch Operator (-1.69) 
c) Practical Nurse (-1.60 

. e) Auto Mechanic (-1.37) 
Table XXI indicates the rank-order 'pre-test and post-test re- 
sponses of tniTion-project students on the opinionnaire "Occupa- , 
tions Which YoirtlRs the Most 11 . Occupations which were listed' 
most frequently in tne rankings the pre-test included: 

a) Teacher (20 tJfones) 

b) Conputer Progranti^r (19 tires) 

c) Auto Mechanic (18 times) 

d) Secretary (17 times) - 

e) Key Punch Operator (l6 times) 

Occupations which were "listed by the non-project students nost 
frequently in the rankings on the post-test included: 



TABLE XH B - 48 

RANK-ORXR CHOICE OF FIVE OCCUPATIONS BY NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE . 
HIGH SCHOOL ON A PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST OF "OCCUPATIONS WHICH YOU LIKE THE MOST 





Pre-Test 


Rank-Order 


Post- 


-Test 


Rank-Order 


Occnnpt" 1 on 


Choice By 50 Students 


Choice By 26 Students 


• 


1 


2 


3- 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


'-5 


























3 


1 


3 


1 


4"" 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


Aut~0 nvar»Hprji C 


10 


2 


3 


•• 1 


2 


4 


5 


3 


3 


2 


Barber 


0 


0 


1 


^0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ttookleeener* 


3 


0 


0 


.3 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Bus driver 


1 


4 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Cabinet rnaker 


1 


0 


0 


'•2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Cafeteria manager 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Corrnuter orocranmer 


2 


7 


6 


4 


0 


2 


2 


2 


4 


3 


- _ Custodian (janitor) 


0 


1 


0 


Vl 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


. 0 


Day j^r^/c enter aide 


3 


2 


1 


1 • 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Key punch operator 


2 


6 . 


3 


4 


1 


.1 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


Lawyer 


4 • 


2 


0 


2 


1 


6 


2 


4 


3 


2 * 


Life insurance salesman 


0 


1 


1 


' 2 


. 0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Of f i op machine onerator 
racra*e operator 

pi umber 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pol 1 cprnan 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


o- 


1 


0 


• 2 


. . 1 • 


Pr^nf'fncr T^rp^^ onprator 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


0 ' 


0 


0 


1 


2 • 


Practical nurse 


5 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


^0 


Phot" o s-^a nh pt* 


2 


0 


•3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


pp^son 


1 


1 


1 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Secretary 


3 


3 " 


5 


5 


1 






1 


0 


1 


Stock broker 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 






1 


0 


1 


Store rranaser 


2 ' 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


-Social worker 


1 


5 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Teacher 


•3 


4 


1 


7 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


Telephone operator 






4 


2 


6- 


0 


0 


"2 


0 


1 


Television repairman 


1 


W 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Truck driver 


1 


3 \ 


y 


1 


3 


2 


3 


4 


2 


0 


Waitress 


Q 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 
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a) Auto Mechanic (17 times) 

b) Lawyer (17 times) 

c) Conputer Programmer (13 times) 

d) Truck Driver (11 times) 

e) Social. Worker (6 times) 

Table XXII Indicates the percentage change from pre-test 
to post-test responses of the non-project students on the opinion- 
naire of "Occupations Which You like the Most". Occupations which 
Increased the most In the rankings from pre-test to post-test 
include : 

a) Lawyer (+9.47) 

« 

b) Auto Mechanic (+5.87) 

c) Truck Driver (+2.46) » ^ 

V 

d) Computer Programmer (+2.10) 

e) Policeman (+1.87) 

Occupations which decreased the most in the ranking by the 
non-project students from pre-test to post-test Include: 

a) Key Punch Operator '(-5.64) 

b) Teacher (-4.93) 

c) Secretary (-4.50) 

— 

d) Telephone Operator (-3-30 

e) Day Care Center Aide (-2.47) 
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COMPARISON OF RESPONSE PERCENTAGES OF NON-PROJECT STUDENTS AT DUSABLE HIGH SCHOOL 
ON TIE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST INVENTORY OP "OCCUPATIONS WHICH YOU LIKE THE MOST" 









Percentage Difference 


Occupation 


Pre-Test Responses 


Post-Test Responses 


Between Pre- and Post-Test 

— W 


1 


4.80? 


3.07 


-1.73 y 


2 


7.20% 


13-07 


+5.87 


3 




0 


-0.40 


4 


2. 40? 


1.53 


^-0.o7 


5 


3.20% 


3.07 


-0.13 


6 


1.20% 


2.30 


+1.10 


7 


0.-40? 


« 

1.53 


+1..13 


8 


7.60? 


10.00 


+2.40 


9 


1.20? 


0.76 


-0.44 


. 10 


~4.00? 


1.53 


-2.47 


11. 

# 


6.40? 


0.76 


t- if 1, 

-5.64 


12 


3.60? 


13.07 


+9.47 


13. 


i.6o? 


2.30 


+0.70 


. 14 


0 


0.76 


+0.76 


15 


i.6o? 


3.07 


+1.47 . 


16 


0.80? 


0 


-0.80 


17 


1.20? 




+1.87 


18 


3.60? 


1 

2.30 


-ir3o 


19 


4.80$ 


2.30 


-1.50 


20 


2. BOS 


,3.84 


+1.04 


21 


2.0055 


0.76" 


T Oil 

-1.24 


22 


6.80? 
• 


2.30 


t -4.50 


23 


0.80? 


2.30 


+1.50 


24 


.2.40? 


3.07 


+0.67 


25 
26 


1.80? 
8.00? 


4.61 

3.0?^*, 


-0.19 * 
-4.93 


' 27 


5.60? 


2.30 


-3.30 


28 


3.20? 


3.84 


+0.64 


• 29 


6.00? 


^.46 


+2.46 


30 


1.60? - 


0 


-1.60 
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SCHOOL SENTIMENT INVENTORY 

V 

Directions: Por each statement, indicate the extent to which you 
agree or disagree by. marking the answer sheet; 

A* If you strongly agree 

B. If you agree 

C. If you disagree / 

D. If you strongly disagree 

There are no right or wrong answers, A please respond to each item as honestly 
as you can. 

1. I am afraid of meeting new people at school. 

2. I find it hard to be interested in school activities. / 
-3. I try- to* do my- best in school. 

4* I like coming to school. 

5. My teachers allow students sooe choice in what they etudy far class-. • 
6*. I feel that I am not on the same level with other students my age.. 
7. Students at this school are not very friendly. 
.8^ My teachers try to make their subjects interesting to me. 
9. I feel that I am not as good as other students in school. 

10. My teachers are personally concerned about ae. 

11. I am usually shy with people wh$n I am in. school* 

12^ Doing homework is a waste of tlie. . ^ 

13. Courses I am taking in school will help me in the futoaJe.- 

14. I feel uncomfortable when talking to adults. 

15. School is a good place for making friend!. 

16*. I like the challenge of a difficult -assignment in school. '« 
17. Vm interested in what goes on at this school. 



r2* 



18. 



My teachers have encouraged me to think for myself. 



19. 



My teachers have been fair to me. 



20. 



I really like most of the students at this school. 



21. 



I like to talk to my teachers after class. 



22. My favorite classes are those In which I learn the most. 

23. I would like to go to school all year long. 

24. I try to do good work in my classes. 

25. My teachers like working with young people. 

26. My teachers care. about students, even if they are not smart. 

27. I do more school work than just what is assigned. 

28. My teachers give me individual help willingly. 
29* I follow the school rules* 

30. I wish I never had to come to school again. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFOWATION JLHVEHTOM '* 
Directions j 

Read each question or ''statement, determine the most correct answer, and then 
record your answer on the answer sheet by blackening the space between the lines 
under the matching letter on the answer sheet. If you wish to change an answer, 
erase it completely. Do not mark on the test booklet. When. you finish a page, 
go on to the next page. 

1. Which of the following best defines mechanical ability? 

a* The ability to solve problems and find answers to scientific questions 

b. The ability to create new things, ideas, or uses of materials 

c. The ability to manipulate concrete objects such as t^ols and working 
mentally with mechanical movements 

do The ability to get along with others 

2. Which of the following occupations are mostly held by women? v * 

a. Teaching and accountants 

b. Accountants and school counselors 

c. Dietitians and chemical engineers 

d. Teaching and nursing 

3. The counselors primary responsibility is: 

a. Making class schedules for students 

b. Adjusting class schedules for students * ^ 

c. Helping students make tentative plans 

d. Assigning students to classes 

4. Which of the following occupational categories will have the greatest percentage 
of growth in the future? 

a. Clerical 

b. Professional 

c. Manual 

d. Service 

5a Which of the following is a dov»?£i£ service worker? 

' a. Bc?*Mr 

b. .Ho^ekeeper 

c. Clerical worker 
d« Engineer 



< 



6. Which of the following professional occupations employ most people? 

r 

a. Teaching and engineering 
b« Teaching and accountants 

c. teaching and nursing 

d. Physicians and lawyers 

7. When a worker watches machine processes, he is considered a: 

a. Machine worker T 

b. Professional worker ' 

c. Clerical worker t 

d. Manual worker involved in observational work • 

8. Most goods and services in the United States are produced by: 

** • 

a. Partnerships 

b. Cooperatives „ * 

c. Privately owned business firms 

d. Government * 

*9. Which of the following best defines Initiative? 

a. Ability to "stick to it 1 ^ , 

b. Never do any more than is required 

c* Ability to see what needs to be done and doing it 
d. Manual dexterity 

10. Which of the fell wing groups is hit hardest by unemployment? 

a. Service workers 

b. Unskilled workers 

c. Skilled workers 

d. Operatives 

•» 

11. Preparations needed to enter an. occupation refers to: 

a. Only the educational experience needed to obtain employment in the 
occupation 

b. The educational as well as ether experiences needed to obtain employment 

in the occupation 

c. The work experience needer. *c;r the occupation 

d. The skill needed for the o- , nation 

12. The fan test growing occupation.- I area during the next 10 years will be: 

a, P/ ' fnr.sional and technical 

b». Service 

c. Sales 

d. Mechanical 
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13. Most people who lose their jobs do so becaqpe: 

a. They are replaced by automation 

b. They lack the proper skills to perform their duties ( 

c. They are not Interested in their work 

d. They lack the ability to get along with others 

14* Which of the following definitions best defines social ability? 

a. The ability to solve problems and find answers to questions 

b. The ability to do detail work rapidly and accurately 

c. The ability to manipulate people 

d. The ability to get along" with others ; 

i 15« Which of the following best defines personality? 
a* The way a person talks 

b. A combination of trustworthiness and dependability 

Co Those things about a person which make him different from another person 
d„ Manual dexterity 

16. Occupations concerned with protecting the public against crime, fire, 
accidents, and acts of war are: 

r 

a. Professional 

b. Service 

c. Technical 
do Clerical 

17 • Occupations that require a cotnfoination-of basic scientific knowledge and 

specialized education, with emphasis upon technical knowledge and specialized 
education or training in some specific aspect of technology or science are: 

a« Technical 
' b. Service 

c . Managerial 

d. Manual 

* 

18 • Which of the following represents the largest gxup of clerical workers? 
a. Bookkeepers \ 

bo Accountants j*# 
Co Secretaries „' 
d. Typists 

* > »■ 

19. Employ^-t opportunities in clerical occupations are expected to: m% »• 

a. C^.'Mnue to be the same as now , * 

b. Continue to expand * 

c. Change little if any in the future \ 
* do Continue to decline in the future 
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20. Perservance is defined as: , 

a. A combination of trustworthiness and dependability. 

b. Ability to 1 stick to it" —persistent effort in trying to reach* a goal<; 

c. Never do any more than is. rgqulffd 

d. Muscular coordination x 

21. Which of the following would be the best definition of interest? \ 

/ * • 

* « V 

a. How well one v can perform a task 
• b. One 1 * ambitions or" desires 

c. A tendency to bepome engaged in something and to continue it 
d. — Something that a person likes~to~tfo " / 

* * * 

22. Which of the following occupations will decline id nuiaber in the nex$ 10 years? 

a. Construction * * 

b. Manufacturing 

c. Government 

d. Mining 

23. The employment outlook of ati occupation refers to: 

v. The demand for worhers both now and in the future 

,'/b. Where workers are located 

c. The demand for laborers at, the present time 

d. All of the move 

24 f More than one-hslf of all girls who go into work after completing high , 
school will be employed in: * 

*• Manual occupations 

b. Mechanical occupations 

c. Clerical, occupations - , ,< 

d. Professional occupations . ' • . 
25. One might tjrain to be a beautician by: • 




a. Apprenticeship 

b. Attending college one or m.*r ; . rears 
v c. Attending a special school 

A. Taking informal training f- c s licensed operator 



26* A high desree of social ability > most important for a: 



"a** Bor ??.per 

b. Tft: rsLvae operator 

c. Pr* u •\ , v*.ger ' 

d. Sr xsr. 



27./ Carpenters are organized into a 

*A. Company union 
, ; *b. pra£t union 
y C. m Open shop 

d. Industrial union 
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28. Such services as that performed by engineers, physicians , and lawyers is 
called: 

a. Personal 

b. Professional 

c. Domestic ? 

d. Mechanical 



29 People who flake their living buying and selling what others produce are * 
engaged in.- 

a . Manuf a cturing 

b. Public Service 

c. Trade - . 

d. Transportation 

30. Which one of the following jobs is not a service occupation? 

a. Beauty operator 

b. Mail carrier 

c. Carpenter 

d. Fireaan 

31. Which o ( f the following groups of occupations would require the greatest 
degree of social intelligence? 

a. Agriculture 

b. Me&haaical 

c. Merchnrjdtsiwg 

d. Clerical , 

32. Which of the followirg occupations would be taught at a vocatiooal-technical 
school? 

♦ 

a. Lew 

b. Socfetary 

c . Engineering 

d. Teacher 

* %• 

33. Which of the following is the most effective means of training for a job? 



a* Observation 

b . Experience 

c. Use of movie films 

d. Participation in extra-curricular activities 
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34. When seeking employment, one of the following will cost you more than any 

of the others. Which one? 

«. Job-wanted ads 

b. Public employment agencies 

c. .Direct -contact with employers 

d. Private *mp£oyment agencies 

35. The best way to keep a job and make advancement is to: 

a. Borcow money from the employer 

b. Tell everyc.' Ciich you t need the job 

c. Make sure y:>\:v boss Unows how you feel about things 

d. Be on the job regularly and work hard 

36. Which of the following is not considered a vocational education course? 

a. Trade and Industrial Education 

b. Bcrnonic Education 

c. Of iice Education 1 * 

d. Distributive Edvcation 

37 # You must get a Social Security Card: 

a. Every time you take a new jpb 

b. Before you start your first job 

c. After you have worked five yeara 

d. After you \a- « vcv*k&fc one year 

38. Which :ie of the following is the beat source of information about lob 

duties am* opportunities? - 

.* • The En cyclopedia Britannica 

h- < K JvJ *' Aliaanac 

c . Sci-ol astic Magazine 

d. The" Occupational Outlook Handbook 

39. Which one of the following pairs of occupations involves the aaae level of 
training and responsibility? 

a. Tailor, Sales Clerk 

b. Engineer, Banker 

c. Tailor, Engineer 

d. Banker, Sales Clerk 

40. The occupational fields expected to grow nost rapidly during the next ten 
years are: 

a. Professional and service 

b. Sales and crafts 

c. Crafts and Clerical • ^ 

d/ Labor and sales - * 
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41. Between 1910 and 1970, the Industry employing the greatest number of workers * 
changed from; ^ 

a. Agriculture to wholesale and retail trade 

b. Manufacturing to agriculture . * 

c. Wholesale. and retail to manufacturing 

d. Agriculture to manufacturing 

42. Decisions about jobs should take info account: 

a* Strengths, or what one is good at learning and doing 

b. What one likes to do 

c. The kind of person one is 

d. All of these 

43. Mary thinte she might like to become a computer programmer, but she knows little 
about computer programming. She is going to the library to find out more 
about it. The most important thing for Mary Co kaov now is: 

a. What the vork is, what she would do in it 

b. What the pay is 

c. What the hours of work are * 

d. Where she can get the right training 

44. Bob says he really doesn't care what kind of work he gets into once he leaves 
school as long as it is working with people. If this is all Bob cares 
about he is likely to make a bad choice because: 

a*. This kind cf work usuatt^ requires a college degree 

b. Employers usually hire girls for such work 

c. People look down on men who work with people becasse such work is usually 
dtme try girls 

d. Occupations in which one works with people can be very different fron 
each other in the abilities and interests which are needed 

45. Ernie took some tests which show that he might be good at clerical work. 
Ernie says, "I can't see myself sitting behind a desk for the rest of my 
life. I'm the kind of guy who likes variety. I think being a traveling 
salesman would suit me fine." 

a. Disregard the tests and do what he wants to do 

b. Do what the tests say since they know better than he does what he would 
be good at 

c. Look for a job which will let him use his clerical abilities but not 

keep him pinned to a desk ^ 

d. Ask to be tested with another test since the results of the first one' 
are probably wrong 
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46. Joe is very good with hio hands and there Isn't anybody in his cits* who has 
more mechanical aptitude. He is also good at art. His best subject at school 
is math. Joe likes all of these things* What should Joe do? Should he: 

*. J Look for an occupation in which he can use as many of his interests atfd 
abilities as possible 
. b. Pick an'occupation which uses math since there is a better future in 
that than in art or in working with his hands 

c. Decide which of these activities he is best at, or likes the most, and 
then pick an occupation which uses that kind of activity 

d. Put^ff deciding about his future and wait untii he loses interest in 
J some o^these activities ^ * 

47. Betty gets very good science grades but this isn't her favorite subject. The 
^ 1 subject 'sh^r likes best -is art even though her grades in it are only average. 

Betty is/^ost likely tb do well in her future occupation if she: 

a. Forgets about her interest ia art since she is so much tetter in science 

b. Doesfc worry about the fact that she isn't very good at^rt, because if 
you like something, you can become good at it 

c. Looks for an occupation which uses both art and science, but more science 
than art 

d. Looks for an occupation which involves both science and art, but more 
art than science 

48. Jane likes her high school biology and general science courses best. She 
likes to do her schoolwork alone so she ecu concentrate. When she begins to 
think about her* future occ^pa^icn, she should consider: 

. • 

a. Nurse 

b. Accountant 

c. Medical Laboratory Technician ' 

d. Elementary School Teacher 

49. Workers who are involved in machine trades and crafts are considered: 

a. Mechanical workers 

b. Manual workers 

c. Technical workers 
^ d. Service workers 

50. Which of the following is an example of a seasonal job? 

a. Beauty operator 

b. Telephone operator 

c. Berry picker 

d. Factory worker 
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To the teacher; 



r 



PRIMARY 

"Good morning boys and girls. Is there apmeone 
who knows ,f Who I am?" (Then / establish yourself 
as one who has the job of teacher.) Continue 
saying that most people have jobs. Discuss 
"jobs" that the children may be familiar with. 
Tell the children that they are going to play 

the game of "Who Am I" and "What I Do." 

f 

Say to the children: "I am going to read some- 
thing about people and the jobs they do. You 
will make a mark on the picture I am talking 
about. As soon as you have finished, put your 
pencil down." (Demonstrate to the children how 
to make an "X" and follow directions.) 



4. 

5. 



The baker bakes bread, cookies, and cakes. 

Mark the cake. '* > J 
The policeman helps people from robbers. 

Mark the policeman's star, 
Thm telephone operator helps people to make calls. 

Mark the telephone. 
Mark the secretary. 
Mark the doctor. 



9 
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CAREER AWARLNtSS INVENTORY 

DIRECTIONS: DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE 
• ' « BEST ANSWER. . 

I. I he boker makes bread. Yes No 

The mailman delivers letters. Yes No 

3. -The barber sells butter. Yes No. 

V. The fireman puts robbers in 

jail.' Yes No 

5. A life guard\L^__a^c.onstruct i on 
Worker. * Yes No 

4 *" 

\ 

6. Farmers grow only vegetables. Yes No 

7. The policeman be.lps children ■ 
to cross the streets. .' Yes No " 

• V 

8. Farmers who produce milk products / 

; v - are ca I I ed da i ry farmers . Yes No 

9. The telephone operator repairs 
telephones. . • ... Yes. No 

frk: j scnQ0 ' workers teach the - ' 

children. ' 10© . 104 „ Yes No 
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M. You should hove cfSocial Security 

Card to. start a job. ' Yes. -.No 

12. Doctor>^tind Dentists are in 

Hea I tin Uccupat ions. ' - Yes ' No" 

.13* Nurses and beauticians have- 

'the^same duties." /Yes No 

IV. A Wjflht,* ad tells people how 

.and where to find a job. Yes No 



15. Chefs,' cooks,, end. dishwashers 

are in the same^job. family. Yes No 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



DIRE CTI0N3 ; Read each question or statement, determine the mont sMmm mt 
answer, and then record your answer on the "answer sheet by blackening the 
space between the lines under the matching letter on the answer sheet* If 
you wish to change an answer, erase it completely.; 
DO NOT mark on the test booklet. When you finish a page, go on to the 
next page. 

1. Mechanics: 

a. Solve problems a?& find answers in science. 

b. Create new things, ideas, or materials. 
* c. .Work with tools and think about mechanical movements.* 

d . /Install" telephones 

2. A domestic service worker is a: 

a. Barber * . 

b. Housekeeper 

c. Clerk 

d. Engineer 

3. Which group is(hit harderst by unemployment? 

a. Service workers 

b. Unskilled workers' 

c. Skilled workers 

d. Hejalth workers 

k. People lose their jobs because: 



a. They do not have the skills needed for their work. 

b. They a£e replaced by machines. ^ 

c. They are not interested in their work. 

d. All Of the above are reasons. 

Workers who protect people against crime, fire, accidents t and acts 
of war are: v * 

a. Professional 

b. Service 

c. Technical 

d. Clerical 



6. The "employment outlook" of an occupation means: 

a. The demand for workers both now and in the future. 

b. Where workers are located . 

c. The demand for laborers at the present time. 

d. All of the above. 

7* To become a licensed beautician, a person would: 

a. Serve an apprenticeship. 

b. Attend college for one or more years. 
0* Attend a special school. 

d. Receive informal training from a licensed operator. 
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M^st oag»p « r< H ^ t* : • » 

> a. A company union. # y 

b. X craft union* , • 

An open shop.' • * 

d.'An industrial union* . • . . / 4 

• * 
9. Wtrkers who buy and sell what • then* .produce are engaged 'in: 

a* Manufacturing 0 '- " ' 

b. Public service . ' ** 

c. Trade v \ .\ ' 

d. Transportation 

10# Which is not a service occupation? t - 

a* Beauty ' operator ~ • 0 V 

b. Mall carrier 

c. Carpenter 

d. Foreman , 

♦ 

11. .The best way to keep a Job and be promoted is to: 

a. Never borrow maney frtm the employer. .<* * 

b. Tell every#n.e how much work you do. ^ 

c. Make' sure your boss knows all about your problems. 

d. Bo on the Job regularly and* work hard'. ' 

12. T'ou should have a Social Security card: 

a* Every time you take a new Job. * ^ 

b. Before you start y#ur first Job. % 4 

c. After you have .worked five years. 

d. After you have worked one .year. , 

13. Which pair of occupations needs about the same amount of training? 

a- Tailep, Sales Clerk , % 

b. Engineer, Banker 

c. Taller; Engineer • 

d. Banker, Sales Clerk / 1 : s 
14# Workers* who are involved in machines trades and uvatbn ax**: 



r 



15. 



.a. ; Mechanical workers 

b. Manual workers 

c. I Technical workers 

d. | Service workers 



Which of the following is an example of a seasonal Job?. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Beauty operator 
Telephone operator 
Berry picker 



\ ■ 



d. Factory worker 
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16. Whig£ of the following occupations ^re held^by aore-^roaen ^nm 
rs**an<^acc 



aer_ 

a* r 'Poachers an^acountants 

b. Accountants and school counselors 

c. - Dietitians and chemical engineers 

d. . . Teachers and nurses 



17. Most goods and services, in tbeOJnited States are produced by: 

a. Private businesses 

b. Partnerships 

c. Government 

d. Fanners 

18. Most girls, after graduating from high sfchool, will be: 

a. Factory workers 

b. Cooks 

c. Clerks and typicts _ . 

19. Services th&t are given by engineers, physicians, and lawyers are 

- a. Personal 
-' Professional 

c. Domestic 

d. Mechanical 

20. Which is -the best way of training for a job? 

a. Watching others work. . 

b. Doing the work. 

c. Seeing movie*. 

d. Doing fun things. 

21. To get/rfcady for an oooupation you need: 

a. Only the school work needed to get a Job. 

b. School work and other ecperience for the Job. 

c. Only wefrk experiences for the Job. 
*d. l!he skill needed for the Job. 

22. Your personality is: 

a. The wp.v you talk. 

xcwr zr< u >Lfulnes8 and dependability, 
c. l r np ;~£ -3s that make you different frcn any other person. 

a. U:;r> c: your hands* 

23. Which vo>*Kr;r needs to know the most about people? 

a. r?~\^ 

b. ' ~ -rr^er 
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24. In the next 10 years, empltygrent in which of the following 
•categories will increase most <rapidly? 

a. Professional and Technical workers 

b. Service wtrkers > 

c. Sales workers 

d. Mechanical workers J 

25. The best definition of initiative is: 

a. The ability to "stick t# it." 

b. Neirr do more than is necessary. - 

c. Ability to see vhat needs to be done and dting it T 

d. Manual dexterity.' ^ 

26. Occupations which neod both scientific knowle<ige and special 
training are^in: 

a* Technical areas 

b. Service areas ✓ 

c. Business areas 

d. Manual areas 

27. Which phrase best defines social ability ? 

a. Able to solve problems and answer questions. f 

b. Able to do work quickly and well. 

c. Able to work with and manipulate people. 

d. Able to get along wiih others. 

2Q« Decisions people make about Jobs should take into *uoouut: 

a« Strengths, or what one is good at learfaing and dting. 

* b. What one likes to do. . 

c. The kind of person one is. 

d. All of these. 

29. The'sohool counselor's biggest responsibility is: 

* 

a. taking class schedules for students. 

b. Adjusting class schedules for Students. 

c. He" '* *. r i*% r,oid<;:r.s t^ake future plans. 

d. Jt~?t 1^3 c au k .xts to classes. 

yZ* j?b . i 1 -/-"" \- t-*°t. defined as: 
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f \ ■ r**"l ^e^orm a task, 
j iU , r to be:*OE° in Soninhhlug and to ooiit3im<j ifc« 



b w t. ' ■ . / ^\ s. r u *3zre s. 
0 * -»,t sl v :rr ,»r. 15 r.er to do. 
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5L. Getting along xith petpla is m*ut important for a: 

yZ? a. Bookkeeper 
/ b« Telephone operator 
/ o -% , Paperhangor^- 
J d. Printer 

32# The best source of information about Job duties and opporlnui Men 
is: 

En cyclopedia Britannica t 
b» W^rld Almanac 

o. Sc h olastic Magazine % % 

d. Co-v ri/atlonal Outlco > Handty/O t; 

33. Perser^orance is defined as: 

a. Trustworthiness and dependability* V 

b. Ability to "stick to it" — ocmtifcued eVj^rt Jn trying to 
reach a goal. * 

c. Doing what is necc\ '--ary. 

d. Muscular coordination. 

34« Engineers, Physicians, and lawyers are: " 

a* Personal workers 
b. Professional workers 
• c. Domestic workers | 
d. Mechanical workers V 

\ • 

35# Which occupations would be taught at a vocational- technical } 
school? ^ y 

a . Law 

b. Secretary 

c. Engineering 

d. Teacher / - 
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36. Which group of occupations needs to know a great deal ab^ut people' 

a. Agricultural 

b. Keolianical . m 
o. Selling 

d. Olerioal 

37. WXen seeking employment, one of tke following will «*#t more money 
than any of the others. Which one? 4 

a. Job want ads , ' 

b. Public employment agencies 

o. Direot contact with employers 
d. Private employment agencies 

38. Bob says he really doesn r t care what kind of work he does onoe he 
leaves school as long as it is working with people. If this is 
all Bob cares^ about he might be making a bad choioe because? 

a. This kind of worSfc usually requires a college degree. 

b. Employers usually hire ^irls for suoh work. 

c. People look down on men /who work with people because such 
work is usually done by 'girls. 

d. Occupations in which one works with people can be vei^dlff ex*enl 
from each other in abilities and interests .which are needed. 

39. Mary thinks she might like to become a computer progx^ammer, but 
she knows little about computer programming. She is going to the 
library to find out more about it. The most' important thing for 
Mary to know now is : ' • • 

a. Wiiat the work is like, and what she would do in it. 

b. What the pay is. 

c. What are the hours of work? 

d. Where she oan get the right training. 

4CU - Jane likes her "high school biology and general soienoe courses 
best. She likes to do~her school work alone so she can concen- 
trate,. When shfe begins to think about her future occupation, she 
should consider: 

a. Nurse 

b. Accountant 

c. Medical Laboratory Technician 
d-. Elementary Sohool Teaoher 
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OCCUPATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE MOST HOHEY 



NAME 
AGE 



DATE 



GKADE 



TEA CHE* 



PIBECTiy Sr Below Is a list of thirty jobs found in the United States. Look at 
each of these jobs and choose five that you think make the most money . In the 
space In front of the job, put a I by the job that you thidk makes the most 
money, a 2 by the one that makes the second highest amount of money, and so on 
until you have ranked all five. 



1* Accountant 



19* Practical nurse 



2. Auto mechanic 



3. Barber ^ 

4. Bookkeeper 

5« Bus driver 

6. Cabinet maker 

__7* Cafeteria manager 

8. Computer programmer 

9. Custodian (Janitor) 

_10» Day care center aide 

_11. Key punch operator 

J.2. Lawyer 

_13* Life insurance salesman 

♦ 

J.4, Livestock farmer 

_15. Office machine operator 

_16* Plaaber 

17. Policeman 



20* Photographer 



_21. Sales person 

_22. Secretary 

_23. Stock broker 

_24. Store manager 

_25. Social worker 

_26. Teacher 

_27. Telephone operator 

_28* television repairman 

_29. Truck driver 

30. Waitress 



J.8. Printing press operator 



KM:i 
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OCCOTATICKS W3ICH YOU LIKE THE MOST 



NAME 



BASE 



— ^ 

ERJC 



AGE 



GRADE 



TEACHER 



MBBCWHS- Below li a list of thirty jobs found in the United States. Look 

fgfS and choose five that you think ^22Sl^ 

In the space in front of the job, put a^l by the job that you think you 

it like to do, a 2 by the next one you would most like to do, and so on until 

you have ranked all five. 



_1. 
J.. 
J. 
J*. 
J>. 
_6. 
J. 
_8. 
_9. 
IQ. 
II. 

-15. 
J.6. 

18. 



Accountant 

Auto mechanic 

Barber 

Bookkeeper 

Bus driver 

Cabinet make:; 
Cafeteria manager 
Computer programmer . 
Custodian (Janitfor) 
Day care center aide 
Key punch operator 
Lawyer 

Lift insurance talesman 
Liyestock farmer - 
Office macbtne ope^tor 
Plumber 
Policeman 

Printing press operator 



0> 
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19. Practical nurse 

_20. Photographer 

J21. Sales person 

_22. Secretary 

_23. Stock broker 

_24. Store manager 
Social worker 

_26. Teacher 

JL7. Telephone operator 

_28. Television repairman 

J29. Truck driver 

30. Waitress 



(f ) Conclusions , implications , and recommendations, * 

The human factor creates the problems and that same factor 
delays the solution of societal problems. 

There should be no poverty-stricken Americans. There should % 
be no Americans who are, rejected and made to feel inferior. 
There should not exist in our society people who are starving 
for recognition, for appr.oval, for approbation. 

This^ special program provided the opportunity for several 
successful experiences, 'Among these were: 

a. The number of students participating in programs ^ 
which included work experiences was greatly 1 
increased over the number normally enrolled 

in a general high school. While employment 
training stations were initially unavailable, 
the structure of the Exemplary 'Project provided' 
personnel, who eventually secured contacts with 
business people and jobs. In the last two years 
of the progfaih nearly every high school student 
in the project was employed for some period of 
time. The role of the freed placement counselor 
should be examined for possible* inclusion in 
regular high school programs. 

b. A total school effort was made to recruit 
students into vocational programs. All teachers 
and counselors made a conscious effort to 
promote occupational graining via the Exemplary 
Project. Too of ten /^Unfortunately , occupational 
education programs have not received this emphasis. 
Perhaps the structure and techniques for promoting 
recognition of occupational programs will be 

used by other general high schools in Chicago. 

c. Consultant services provided by the Central Office 
and the U. ^-Be^ai^tment of Education were regularly 
sought and utilized by project staff. Workshops, 
video taping, and consultation for improvement 

of instruction, educational . radio programs', and 
cooperative selectirra of equipment and textual 
materials were sharedsby teachers,, administrators 
and staff personnel. cooperatively identifying* 
goals and working* toward their achieyement was 
spotlighted in the conduct of the Exemplary Project, 
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1 d. A more conscious effort to provide an articulated 
K-12 career education program ranging from 
awareness to job preparation and entry v/as given 
impetus by the project. The elementary labora- 
tories are being publicized and utilized by 
teachers and administrators throughout Chicago. 
An effort to replicate the laboratories in other 
locations should be considered. The close and 
informed cooperation between elementary schools 
and the high school of District 13 should be 
commended. This cooperation was strengthened by 
the conduct of the project staf,f. More thoughtful 
and earlier selection of occupatioh>a\ offerings 
at the high school are being made. Certain 
\ traditionally available programs in home economics f 
industrial education , tatfipe education, and 
distributive education are being better utilized. 

The effects of the Federally funded program have been major 
and will be long lasting. Work begun during the project will 
continue in many areas. For instance, the annual career fair is 
planned for spring, 1975 and is expected, to remain an annual 
event in the district. 

Other districts within the City- of Chicago are regularly invited 
*to visit the career labs that have been established. 

Several high schools have studied the career education emphasis 
given to the DuSable 1 s year-round curriculum and are considering 
local 'applications. The work experience program with IBM 
is scheduled to continue through 1975 and will be considered 
for' further scheduling. Many of the new course offerings 
which intergrate career education rely on use of equipment 
purchased by the project. This material will have some lasting 
i influence on t;he DuSable program. 

Many of the teacher education programs will continue. Mrs. 
French h^s been permanently assigned as a district career 
education coordinator for purposes of continuing teacher 
education programs. And, District 13 is working with the 
University of Illinois, Urbana,< to develop a master's degree ■ 
program based on interests, needs and backgrounds of District 13 
teachers. This graduate program will hopefully produce products 
in terms of personnel and material which will continue the 
spirit and works begun in 'career education because of 
the DuSable Exemplary Project. 
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APPENDIX A 

DuSable Exemplary Proje 
Six~Mo&|h Extension 
SunflBy Report 
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DuSable Exemplary Project 
Six-Month Extension 



Summary of the report s _\ 

Occupational ii&ormation has become an important goal of education 

4 

The Vocational Educational Act of 1968 conducted under Part D of 
Public Law 90-576, provided that programs of career information 
and job preparation be implemented in elementary and secondary 
1 schools . 

The need for career education .grew out of much research in the 
field of vocational guidance information. The rising trends of 
education, having to recognize the need to expose our young 
people to the world of work, have placed a great deal of emphasis 
on developing salable skills , • realizing the dignity of work, and 
forming positive attitudes toward work. 

Many students develop unrealistic images concerning the world of 
work; and very little has been done in an organized .way to trans- 
late career development theory in practice in elementary schools 

Self-guidance places the primary responsibility for involving a 
productive and rewarding way of life upon the individual himself. 

To enable individuals to assume this responsibility , , the schools 
must provide programs for youth which involve exposure^ to and 
exploration pf various occupations, development of basic skills, 
or training in some vocational area in relationship to theia: 
abilities, interests, and guidance J.n career choices . / 

(a) Time period covered by the report . , 1 

In September, 1971, the DuSable Exemplary Project-Bridging 
the Gap Between School^ltnd the World of Work Career Educa- 
tion emerged fully funded by HEW discretionary grant, and 
operated throughout District 13 of < the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

(b) Goals and objectives of tK^ project * 

The project, which involved one high school, DuSable, and 
five feeder elementary schools, Colman, DuSable tfGC, -Dyett, 
Horner, and Parkman focused on two ma jor' principles : 
(If a high sqhoQl p^pgram designed to provide specific 
training in job entry level skills in six vocational areas, 
and to guide urban youtn 'in other job related areas; and 
1 (2) an elementary career awareness and career exploration 
experiences. 
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The DuSable Exemplary Project, DuSable High School, District 13 
operated for the past three years, September, 1971 to June, 1974, 
with a program designed to prepare seniors without salable skills 
for employment. ▼ . " 

The proposed program included: 

ocational instruction 
Intensive and accelerated instruction 
Extended instructional time * 
Job placement 

Related instruction (good grooming, human 
, relations, communication skills, proper 
decorum and job information) 
• . Remedial and individual instruction 

" Individual counseling and group guidance * 

Also part of the project was an elementary school (k-8) guid- 
ance^ program. . ** * 

With occupational information geared to the interest, aptitudes 
and educational opportunities of each pupil, -it was hoped that 
each child would become more self -directed, see himself in re- 
lation to his opportunities, and formulate and achieve worthy 
and realistic goals. 

Other objectives include: 



A continuous vocational guidance program 
Developing positive work' attitudes and work habits 
Career awareness and exploration of occupational 

opportunities 
Providing job entry level skills 
Reinforcing the concept of education as a 
continuous process 

The staff consisted of a full-time direptor, working under the 
supervision of the principal; an associate director, working 
under the supervision of the district superintendent who coor- 
dinated and enhanced the occupational .informatibn programs in 
all of the feeder schools; a counselor, who was responsible 
for coordinating individual and group guidance activities, 
organize tours, job placement activities, and the dissemina- 
tion of vocational information to the entire DuSable student 
body; and six teacher coordinators in each of the six 'areas 
who conducted occupational training programs, develop job 
placement, follow-ups, and provided career information pertain- 
ing to their respective areas. (Typing, Data Processing, -Auto- 
motive Services, Of f-Set^ Printing, General Clerical Procedures,, 
and Food Services) Appendix A 



There were many extra cifrricular activities planned in the 
high school and elementary schools whi^h correlated with the 
objectives of the project* / 



They included: 



Assemblies - (guesfc\ speakers were invited to 
give presentations, filmstrips' and films were / 
shown/ .and group guidance teachings demonstrated 



Field trips (hospitals, firestation, police 
station, IBM, Western Electric, Black Expo, 
Black Esthetics, publishing companies, banks, 
groceries , v stock market, and industries 

Clubs | J 

Bridging the Gap Serv9.de Club 
Elementary Careqr Club 

Bridging the Gap Newsletter 

Teacher Workshops 



Career Day 
Career Conference 

Career Fair *- culminating activity each year which 
gave teachers and students the opportunity to dis- 
play creative career education projects • 

This project tried to demonstrate the impprtance of preparing 
young people for the world of work through a program o£ aware- 
nes's , exploration, and skill development 

During this three year program, DuSable launched a total career 
education program which involved the entire student and faculty 
bodies, the DuSable Community Occupational Educational System, 
D^COES . 

« 

The objectives of D-COES were developed as a result of a needs 
assessment of the school and community. They included the 
following: ' * 

Each student leaving will have a salable skill 
Job placement system 

Career preparation . 
Correlation of skill building experiences with u self- 
developing experience 
Measurable objectives* and individualized leaning 
Adult continuing programs <^ 
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As a result of the impact of the QuS^ble Exemplary Project in 
the total educational program at DuSable High School and the 
5 feeder elementary schools, a six-month extension was granted 
to District 13 from July 1 to December 31, 1974. 



DiiStjrict 13, recognizing the need for a career education systei^ 
which\would emphasize decision making skills and essential skill 
for making carepr choices, addressed itself to implement a pro- 
gram during these six months which would facilitate the student 
in developing an understanding for the need of acquiring the 
basic skills in math and reading and to involve career aware- 
ness and career exploration experiences. 

With the acceptance of the^D.E.P. Six-Month Extension, 
Mrs. French returned to work in July, 1974 to initiate plans 
for the development of a career education laboratory design 
to be implemented in the five elementary schools: Colman, 
'DuSable UGC, Dyett MiddleA School , Horner, and Parkman. 

Altt^^gh ther^were several problems .relating to the budget, 
Mrs. French worked from July 15 to August 16, 1974. During,, 
thi"sr"timeline, designs for the laboratories were formulated. 
The laboratories would consist of: * ' 

(1) Centers of Interest 

Independent Study ^ 
Small Group Discussion 

Testing \ * 

A„V. Materials (film, f ilmstrips , \gassetts , etc.) 
Resource material (teachers and students (career, 

ed materials from various companies: SRA, E.C.C. , 
, , EJP.C, etc.) 

Rolepl&ying « This will be' the fodal point of the 

laboratory. It will^consist of materials designed 

around the five state clusters. 

Examples are : „ 

Health Occupations (Medical- Center) 
Business Occupations (Bank, Office, Grocery) 
Personal and Public Services (Performing Arts, 
Restaurant) 

* * . Industrial Technology (Automotive Services of 
Travel Agency) 
Agriculture-Bio (Farm) 

(2) Instructor's Area ' ' , 

(3) ^ Teacher-Aide *s Area 

(4) Project Display Area (bulletin boards, students' 
workbooks , pro j ects , etc . ) 
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The DuSable Exemplary Project - Six-Month, -Ext ens l6n has taken* • 
the task of "briding the gap" between. D-COES 'arod its^feedei: 
elementary schools by establishing a. K-8 career education • 
program which will provide rich experiences and -opportunities • 
for a better understanding of the meaning ^of preparing for the 
vorld of work upon' entering into the ins triictioxial* program of 
D-COES. i 

It is the purpose of this laboratory to provide within the fives 
schools in District 13 a career 'education guidance" program 
which" will emphasize decision making skills and essential skills 
for making appropriate career choices. 

It is expected that this laboratory situation will .facilitate 
the student in developing an understanding for the need for 
the acquisition of the basic skills. 

The project's laboratory objectives were developed as a result 
of a needs t assessment of the schools And community. 

They included the following: 

To implement a program that improves the self-concept 

of the elementary students (k-8) 
To implement specific learning activities ' that will 

create career, awareness , career field exploration, 

career" decision-making, and the need for acquiring 

the basid skills. n * 
To provide specific instructional sequences 
To provide criterion based management v 
t To provide an environment in the laboratories , which 

presents , opportunities for teachers and students to 
* participate in an environment which fosters better, 

understanding of career choices, career planning, 

occupational awareness, and preparation. 
To "provide a dissemination document with the design 

for a career education laboratory. - 

Procedures followed . 

Mrs. French spent many weeks in preparation for and participa- 
tion in workshops and staff development in order to plan a 
program lab design. Such activities included: 

Workshops involving - "What Is Career Education?", 
* August, 1974, Robbins, 111.; "Writing* Proposals" , 

October, 1974; and Holiday Inn, October 22, 1974 
Career Conferences - September 10, 1074, Junior 

Chamber of Commerce, and October 26, 1974, Chemical 

Industries Council 
Meetings - Career Objectives Committee, October 3, 1974 
* Springfield, Illinois • 

Straff Development, September 3, 1974, S.I.M.U. 
D-COES Planning Team ~ October 8, 1974 
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These workshop experiencesvprovided Mrs. French with knowledge 
in organizing and structuring the ration ale / objectives, _and_ 
goals for the District, 13 Career"Eaiic^tion "Program. The work- 
shops, conferences, and meetings presented valuable informa- 
tion relative to the pl^uini^ng of a K-12 career education prog- 
gram, individualized instiruption, career education objectives, 
staff development, and managing skills. They were also oppor- 
tunities to be exposed to many materials and resources that 
may be necessary tools to assist the student in relating 
school with the world of wo*k. In all of the sessibns, inno- 
vative ideas, comments, suggestions were snared by the attend- 
ing participators. \ 

An important aspect of the Six Month Extension was that this 
program was operating without additional board funding. All 
materials ,~ equipment , consultant services, etc., were handled 
"within the bounds of the limited budget. 



Nevertheless, Mrs. Trench spent a great deal of time visiting 
with staff members and students of the five elementary schools 
to better understand and meet the needs, purposes and direct- 
tions of the career education program to ensure that the 
necessary matex4jis, tools, etc., were available and bene- 
ficial to the students. - 



Horner and Colman elementary schools 'invested in Career Educa- 
tion Materials from Education Achievement Corporatioh (E.A.C.) 
to be previewed by, ^he teachers and used by the students. 

Mrs. French ordered many career education teacher resource 
bpoks, student resource materials, and games to be used in 
the* schools . 

Already, plans 'for the operation of two laboratory models 
are in the makings at the Horner and Dyett Schools . "* 

There were several important meetings involving the projects' 
activities, dbjeetives, and evaluation. 

On S^ptembeoTb7 > )l974, Mrs. French met with Mr. Joseph Dixon, 
Assistant Superintendent of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion. Dr. Gerald Bober, Business Ed* Consultant , Mrs. Louise 
Dougherty, Assistant Superintendent, Pupil Personnel: Mr. Elmer 
Schick, Regional Director; and Dr. William Rohan, District* 13 
Superintendent, to discuss the possibilities of receiving 
additional funds to continue the K-8 career education program 
that will produce a transportable model for other school 
districts. 




On September 18, 1974,^* Robert Nelson^ Third Party Evalu- 
ator; Dr. Bofcer, and Dr.\ftorfran met with Mrs. French to v revie> 
the project's purposes, objectives, and final evaluation. 
—This meeting^rought much insight into the rationale of the 
pcgrject, what is to happen by the end of December, 1974, .anc 
any^>c^jected. plans for the project of Januais^l975 . , 
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Mrs, French participated in a Management Seminar for Evaluation 
of Exemplary Pro ject , ..September .19 j^20 x . 1974 iL _Ascot House , Each 
project: directly presented an overview of objectives, goals, 
and a special feature of the project. Mrs. French's topic d£alt 
with the District Career Education Program Design, D-COES#^and 
the K-8 Career Laboratories. " _ f 

This workshop provided information regarding the progress of 
operating projects, problems of HEW projects, and the import- 
ance of evaluation. 

Dr. Rohan, Mr. Thomas Zuck, Pacific Learning Services, and 
the third party evaluator attended the seminar, too. 

Results accomplishments, „^___. 

The culminating activities for the DuSable Exemplary Project 
and Six Month Extension have exemplified the continued 
efforts on the part of the elementary and high school teachers 
to develop strategies to infuse, integrate, and correlate 
career education concepts with the existing curriculum. 

The various ideas that were developed during the inception of 
this project have attempted to provide a program designed to . 
emphasize decision making skills apd essential skills £or 
making appropriate career choices, and which improves the self 
concepts of^both elementary and high school students. 

The following activities provided successful experiences in 
making, aware, exploring, and preparing the District 13 stu- 
dents for the world of work: " \ 

Assemblies * 
Career Conferences - invite people in business, etc. 
Career Day * ^ 

Career Fair - Exhibition of all career education 
projects 

Banquets - recognition of cooperating businesses, 

industries , etc. 
Field Trips (I.B.M. , Washburne Trade School 
On-The-Job Training 
s, Radio Station WBEZ - i^t's Recite 
^) Resource Speakers 

Career Education Workshops 
Career Education In-Services * 
Resource Materials Exposure 

Integration of Career Education Activities with 
. Academic SutfJ^ct Activities 



(e) Evaluations 




( 



These past .three and a half-years (September, 1971-December ,1974) 
have been invested in the development, ^refinement, installation 
and evaluation of a career education program in District 13/, • 
which ia understandable as to how the DuSable Exemplary Project 

was given a Six Month Extension.- 

f ^ 

The DuSable Exemplary Project and Six Month Extension too 
the task of "bridging the gap" between the world of work 
school by 'establishing a program, which WQUld provide rich 
periences and opportunities for a better understanding of 
meaning of preparing for the world of work and the importance 
of staying in school. ( 

The objectives of the total pro^e€t could not have been met with- 
out the tireless efforts and cooperation of the following per- 
sonnel : 

Dr. William *£ohan, District 13 Superintendent 
Six Principals: Mr. Frank Lucente, DuSable H.S., 
Mr. Ben Ostrar, Colman; Mr. Alvih Boyd, Dyett; 
Mr. Walter Parker, DuSable DQC^Mrs. Theresa 
Leonard, Horner-; and Mrs. Sue Fowlkes, Parkman , 
HEW Staff: 
f „ Mrs. Louise Dumetz, Director 

Mrs. Winifred French, Associate Director 
Mrs* Cheryl Gholar, Counselor 
HEW Teacher-Coordinators: 

Blester Ddbney, Print Shop 
Henry El, Data Processing 
Peggy ^icks, General Clerical Procedures 
Albert Isaacs, Automotive Service 
Marva Littleton, Typing 
M. Saxon, Food Services 
• Elementary Guidance Coordinators 

Colman: Mrs. Louise Creach, Mrs. Thelma Lewis, ^ • 

and Mr. < Cordell Ford - 
DuSable UGC: Mr. Leroy Brazier and Mrs. Gwen 
r . Flowers 

Dyett: Mr. Ronald Warren, Mrs. Lillian Nash 
. Mrs. Estelle Lanier, and Mra. ; Delia McVoy 
" *Horner: Mrs. Marion McCoo and Mr. Louis Campbell 
Parkman: Mrs. Thelma Scotrt 
Elementary Teachers K-8 
High School Teachers 
District 13 Staff: 

Mr. Leo Ellis, Human RelatiQns Coordinator, 
District 13 

Mr. J. K. Lamar, ESEA Coordinator,. District 13 
Grace Mathis, Marjor-ie Nelson, Philistine Tweed*£> 
>and Anis tenia Fowled 
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(f) Conclusions and recommendations. 2 



Having met many of the objectives for a model career education 
program/ District: 13 launched a program which will continue 
the ef£orta of the DuSable Exemplary Project through a labor- 
atory design to provide career awareness and / career explora- 
tion experiences. 

During September, fL£74, Mrs. French began to implement plans 
which were developed in July and August, 19^4 for the Career 
Education Laboratory\}esign. . ., ' 

Body of the report . * # * * ' 

(a) Problem areas. 

• 1 

District Thirteen in realizing the importance of providing a 
program which will emphasize decision 'making skills and 
essential skills for making appropriate career choices, de- 
veloping a positive self -concept, and creating specific 
learning activities in the areas of career awareness, career 
field exploration, and career planning, implemented a system-, 
atic career, education program of individualized instruction * 
/thact will bring to the existing curriculum factors £hat will . 
be relevant to the immediate social, economic, alid cultural 
needs of the students. 

. In ordfer to initiate the laboratory design for the 5 pro- 
jected areas: Colman, DuSable UGC, Dyett, Homer, and 
Parkman, Mrs. French planned and conducted bi-monthly 
meetings with the guidance coordinators of feach school'. 

The meetings involved the following timelines and discussions: 

(1) October,. 1974, District 13 Office, 9 a.m. to Noon, 
attended by District Superintendent, Dr. William Rohan, 
Mr. Ftarik Lucente, Principal, DuSable High School, 

5 elementary teachers, 5 guidance coordinators; 
Mr. J. K. Lamar, ESEA Coordinator, Mr. Allen Smith; 
Area A Consultant, and Kathy Quinn, Articulator, 
.District 13. The tppics of discussions included: 
brief description of Six Month Extension, Career 
Education Laboratory Design, Career Guidance Curriculum 
Guides (Board of Education) , Staff for Labs, and artic- 
ulation of elementary an<J high school programs. 

(2) November 13, 1974 - 9 a.m. to Noon, Dyett Middle School, 
attended by Dr. William Rohan, designated" principals and 
guidance coordinators, J. K. Lamar, ESEA Coordinator and 
Kathy Quinn. Tha topics for discussions: Laboratory 
Design Purposes and Objectives ,„ Reports from guidance 
coordinators' regarding available resource materials,, 
personnel, and space on the schools, and any -student " 
activities: * " — 
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November 22, 1974 - District Office"- 9:00 a.m. to Noon, 

att ended , by , sa m e personnel. The activitie s include: 

Viewing of film "Career' Education 4," and developing of 
Career education concepts, objective's and strategies, 
correlation of Board Curriculum Guides with Laboratory 
Design, ^and the set-up of model laboratories for two 
schools^ Horner and Dyett. 

December 4, 1974 - District 13 Office -* 9 a.m. to Noon - * 
attended by same personnel. The activities included 
were: Visitation of Human Resource Labs at Farren 
School and DuSable High School, Progress Reports from 
five -Guidance Coordinators, and projected date for 
visitation to two model laboratories, Horner and Dyett. 

December 17, 1974 -9 a.m. to Noon - Horner and Dyett; 
Open House for two labs - (to be discussed later) 

All meetings were well attended, and each person was 
giyen the opportunities to discuss matters that needed 
attention. 

Many of the problems were in the areas of: 

Available personnel - who is to manage the lab? 
The guidance coordinator? A free teacher? Who? 

Available space - where are the resource materials 
to be located if* there is no available space? 
What about security of A.»V. equipment? 

The bi-monthly meetings for the principals, and guidance 
coordinators provided the opportunity for Mrs, French to 
give in-service training in the areas of career education 
concepts , objectives , goals and programs which was diff- 
icult^© arrange during the first few years. 

All of Xhe fore-mentioned members attending the meetings 
were given information regarding career clusters, sample 
units and assignments, career education resource materials 
for teachers and children; lists of resource speakers and 
field trips, free and inexpensive materials, and tentative 
career laboratory design for District 13. These materials 

?ere very helpful to Mrs. French in explaining, the "how to" 
f career education. 

Haying deceived assignments from Mrs. French, the guidance 
coordinators set out to complete ti\e task necessary to be 
finished if the laboratories are to be functional by 
January, 1975; 

On December 10, 1974, each guidance coordinator had to 
submit progress reports regarding the setting up of the 
labs . 
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The repqtrts were as .following: 



(1) Colman School - Mr* Cor dell Ford, liaisorf guidance coordi 
nator, reported that a temporary laboratory situation had 
been set up in a room shared by a master teacher and ad- 
justment teacher. All of the career resource materials 
had" been categorized according* to grade levels. As of 
now, the laboratory has only two centers, resource ma- 
terials, and A. V/ center. Already the teacher' had begun 
to preview and inquire about the materials. The problem 
areas w^re listed as: no freed personnel to totally man- 
age the room, no empty room for all .centers, and, there- 
fore, no children could be scheduled to visit. 

(2) DuSable tJGC, Mr. Leroy Brazier, liaison guidance coordi- 
nator, reported that room 172 would be available for the 
set up/ He submitted a request for furniture that was* 
needed. 





C3) Dyett Middle School, Mr. Ronald Warren, liaison guidance 

coordinator reported a complete laboratory. This was 
p designated as- one" of the model laboratories to be visit- 
ed on December 17, 1974. The tentative teacher manager 
would be Mrs. Blakmore. 

Horner School - Mr. Louis Campbell, liaison., guidance 
coordinator, repbrted a completed laboratory, also, 
fthis was to be the second model laboratory to be 
visited on December 17, 1974. The tentative teacher- 
^ aide was to be Mrs. Lena Cromwell. 
* v 

(5) Parkman School, Mrs. Thelma Scoti:, liaison guidance 
* coordinator, reported that all of the career educa- 
tion materials had been^ identified and categorized 
according to grade levels. There were many problems 
listed, namely, no available space or personnel, and 
no furniture to set up centers of interest. These * 
problems would be eliminated by January, 1975 

i- 

Mrs. French made requisitions for more career education 
materials and furniture needed for the two model labora- 
tories. (Appendix B) She submitted proposals" requesting 
additional funding for the other 3 laboratories from 
E.S.E.A., and the state government. 

Each laboratory must have the following materials to be all 
inclusive : 

(1) Centers of Interest 

Resource Center- present career education materials 
for teacher and. student- resources . 
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A.V. Center - equipment such as projectors, cas-. 
settes, record players for use to show filmstrips, 
films, tapes, etc .7 \ 

Independent S*£udy - Area for individualized instruc- 
tion. 

Testing - Area for diagnosis of career awareness and 
* exploration. " - 

V 

Small Group Discussion - Area for children to have 
gjroup sessions regarding career topics. _ y 

Roleplaying - The focal point of the room will 
provide an environment for interaction between - 
school and the world of work. ^ 

Although this was a Six Month Extension Project, the. efforts 
of the afore-mentioned personnel greatly exceeded th,e call ,of 
duty to see that , by December, 1974, at least two laboratories 
would be operating. Horner and Dyett Schools would b,e ready 
for, visitation on December 17,' 1974. 

(b) Goals and objectives of the project . * 
Same as those given for the project. 

(c) Description of project design . 

Mrs. French and Mr. Thomas Zuck, President, Pacific Learning 
Services , collaborated to produce the career education 
laboratory design, inclusive o*f Units with six components: 
behavioral and performance objectives, learning activities, 
criterion references tests, correlations, (to be done by 
teacher-managers) evaluation, and data bank. r * 

(d) Results; Accomplishments . 

In the final analysis', the DuSable Exemplary Project and 
Six Month Extension have made a major impact upon the 
District educational system, as well as city-wide. DuSable 
High, D-COES, has imparted a career education program which 
included involving the entire student and faculty bodies. * 

The objectives were developed as a result of a needs assess- 
ment of the school and community which included: 

(1) Guarantee that no student leaving high school would 
be without a salable skill. / 

(2) District wide system of job placement. 
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(3) Opportunity for each individual to select and prepare for 
a career-consistent. with his capabilities, aptitudes, and 
needs . 

(4) Correlation? of skill building experiences with self- 
development Expediences v 

(5) Personalize education through mo<3es of educational 
delivery, measurable objectives, and individualized 
learning . 

(6) Adult continuing education prpgrams. 

The Six Month Extension by establishing a K-8 career educa- 
tion program would provide rich experiences and opportuni- 
ties for a better understanding of the meaning of preparing 
for the world of work upon entering into the instructional 
program of D-COES. 

The model laboratories located at the Horner School and Dyett 
Middle School, would serve as a guidance for the other three 
laboratories to be implemented by January, 1975, and for the 
remaining elementary schools in District 13. 

With occupational information geared to the interest, apti- 
tudes, and educational opportunities of each pupil, he would 
be more self-directed, see himself in relation to his oppor- 
tunities, and formulate and achieve worthy and realistic 
goals. Other objectives included: 

(1) A continuous vocational guidance program 

(2) Developing^ good work attitudes 
43) Developing Positive work habits 

(4) Creating awareness of occupational opportunities 

(5) Providing knowledge^ about families of occupations 

(6) Providing skills sufficient to meet the demands of a 
constantly changing world * 

(7) Reinforcing the concept of education as a* continuous 
* process * 

Another effect related to the popularity of the project among 

students and the successful image the project was building 

was the fact that a "Career education" premise was used to 9 

introduce the drive toward a 45/15 school year. 

• * 
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With the new 45/15 emphasis on techniques developed by 
the Pacific Learning Services to effect individualized 
learning District 13 Schools will be involved in return- 
ing education to its role of improving the life quality 
of students while in the school environment. 

Ev alua tion. 

' S 

The extension period was evaluated # by ^staff of Chicago State 
University. The following is Chicago State f s report:" 

Between September, 1971, and June, 1974, the DuSable Exemplary 
Project, was conducted in District 13 of the Chicago Public 
School System* The official title of this project was "Bridging 
the Gap Between School and the World of Work." This career ed- 
ucation project was funded by an HEW discretionary grant. 

An evaluation report was prepared for the three-year DuSable 
Exemplary Project. A special extension of this project was 
granted for an additicpnal six months^ .(July, 1974 to December, 
1974) . This report contains an evaluation of the activities 
conducted during the six month extension period. 

Purpose of th six month extension . * 

The two primary components of the DuSable Exemplary Project 
included a) an elementary component and b) a secondary component 
During the three years of the project, primary concern and empha 
sis was on the secondary component. Most of the project expen- 
ditures centered on student and* teacher activities at DuSable 
High School.. 

ff ■ . 

This project was designed to prepare students ,for employment by 
providing specific training for job entry skills . DuSable 
High School seniors who did not have salable skills were en- 
couraged to enroll in six different vocational areas: Typing, 
General Clerical Procedures, Data Processing, Fooci Services, 
Offset Printing, and Automotive Services. Potential drop-outs 
at lower grade levels were also eligible for enrollment. 

The program of instruction included: 

(1) Vocational instruction at tpe senior level for those 
'who had not developed vocational skills that would 
make them employable. j ^ 

(2) -Intensive and accelerated vocational and academic 

instruction. ^ 

(3) Provision for extended instructional time for those 
who needed it. 

(4) Placement on jobs at the (time students reached a sat- 
isfactory level in their skill .development. 

(5) Related instruction i,n grooming, human relations, 

4 communication ski lis<;«> proper decorum and job infor- 
mation. 



(6) Remedial $nd individual instruction, 

(7.) Individual counseling and group guidance ♦ 

The other major component of the project was an elementary 
school (K-8) guidance program incorporating career development! 
and occupational information. This program' was designed to 
give elementary pupils career informatipn, to prepare them for 
high schbol by giving them a backgrpurxd for making more valid 
vocational choices upon entering high school, and to have a 
continuous guidance program from school entrance to school 
trying . # 




The a^ociate director, Mrs, -Winifred French, was primarily 
responsible for the elementary component of the DuSable Ex- 
emplary Project. Funding of th£ project was geared to pre- 
paring "students for employment by providing specific training 
for job entry skills." ^ 

Many of the career education activities at the elementary level 
were initiated by Mrs. French with little or no financial sup- 
port from project funds. Sucdfess at the five elementary schools 
(Colman, DuSable UGC, Dyett Middle School, Horner and Parkman) 
was primarily due to the initiative, determination and leader- 
ship ability of Mrs. French. As a result of the impact of the 
three-year DuSable Exemplary Proje-t in the total educational 
program at DuSairle High School and the fiye feeder elementary 
schools, a six month extension was granted to District 13 from 
July 1 to Decembet 31, 1974. • . 

♦ V 

The elementary component . 

One of the major purposes of the six month extension was to . 
prepare and implement a career education program design at the ( 
elementary level. This program design would serve as a model 
for the other eleven elementary schools in District 13 of the 
Chicago Publi^ Schools and would provide articulation with the 
career education program at the .secondary level in DuSable 
High School. 

At the beginning of the six month extension, Dr\ Robert Nelson 
(third-party evaluator) made the following observations pertain- 
ing to the outcomes desired by the project staff. 

(1) The Six Month Extension Project should build upon, and con- 
tinue to expand the total DuSable Exemplary Project at 'the 
elementary education level. 

V 

(2) The Career Guidance Laboratory design should be planned so 
that it will be an integral part^o^the total elementary 
education program, rather than as a separate "add-on"' 
activity. 
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(3) Of special concern- to the project staff was the necessity 
of developing a career guidanqe system through the Career 
Guidance Laboratories-r^hi^h would assist students in 
understanding relationship's between academic subjects, 
vocational subjects, and career education . 

(4) The five elementary schools* (Colman, DuSable UGC, Dyett 
Middle School, Horner, and Rarkraan) which participated in 
the DuSable JBxemplary Project shpuld serve as the locations 
jEor five Career Guidance Laboratories • , 

(5) A primary outcome of the Extension Program should be the- 
design (specifications) of a model Career Guidance Lab- 
oratory • This model should be transportable to other 
Chicago- Public Schools. 



(6) The Career Guidance Laboratory should be ptiitfaxily guidance 
oriented. 

(7) The Career Guidance Laboratory should be designed to meet 
the needs of three distinct groups of students at the ele- 
mentary level: a) K-8, b) ' middle school, c) upper grade 
"center (grades 7-8). 

(8) Mrs. French and the directors of the five Career Guidance 
Laboratories would be responsible for the selection of 
materials which were appropriate or could be adopted to 
the career education needs of elementary school students 
(K-8) who live in an, inner-ci^ty environment. 

(9) It was the intent of the project staff to provide activities 
and materials in the Career Guidance Laboratories which corre 
iate and can be articulated with the high school/career edu- 
cation curriculum. 

Pro ject\ objectives of the six month extension . 

^ ] ! 

' The following project objectives were stated in the original 
proposal for the Six Month Extension of the DuSable Exemplary 
Project. > 

«(1) . To implement a Career Education Program that improves the 
self-concepts of, the elementary students (K-8) in five 
target schools: DuSable UGC, Dyett Middle School, Colman, 
Horner, and Parkman, through the development of objective 
based curricular design K-8 career awareness and explor- 
ation and is transportable in the city of Chicago. 

• * , 

(2) To implement within the continuum of the Career E ducation 
Program a systematic program of i h^i ri'TfiT j rrf\ instructs 
that will bring to the existing curriculum factors that are 
relevant to the immediate social, economic > and cultural 
needs of the students. * , 
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<3) To implement specific learning activities that create career 
awareness, career field exploration, career decision-making 

" and the nee~d~for~ao^ The system T 

will use reference testing to measure specifically developed 
objectives and thus create the base for an instructional 
management system. 

(4) To provide a system which teaches and reinforces the follow* 
ing process skills essential to achieving academic, voca- 
tional, occupational, and career success: 

perceiving- goal -setting 

communication critical thinking 

4 decision-making career planning » 

valuing leading 



(5) To provide sj^cific instructional sequences that facilitate 
students in identifying needs, interest, and abilities and 
relating them to career exploration, career choice, and 
career planning. 

(6) To provide specific instructional sequences, both in school 
and in the larger environment of the community; experiences 
which acquaint students with academic, vocational, occupa- 
tional and career opportunities* 

(7) To provide, suggestions for criterion based management which 
can be i^anually managed and suggestions for computer appli- 
cation according to the Board of Education-Crty of Chicagb 
guidelines for continuous progress learning. 

(8) To provide a continuing in-service staff development program 
for guidance coordinators, faculty personnel, and community- 
member^ that develops an adequate understanding of career 
choices, career planning, occupational awareness and qareer 
preparation. 

The evaluation team use4 the information gained in meetings with 
the project staff, other personnel within the Chicago Public 
School System, and the eight project objectives listed above -to 
determine, the following ^valuation objectives which are stated in 
measurable terms. . 

(1) During the Fall Semester 1974 , Career Guidance Laboratories 
will.be established in two elementary schools in District 13, 

(2f Each of the two Career Guidance Laboratories will contain 
career education Materials valued at approximately $4,000 
per unit lab and will be staffed by a certified teacher 
with experience in career guidance and counseling at the 
elementary education level. 



(3) During the Fall Semester 1974, materials will be identified 
to provide a total integrated system which will enable stu- 
dents to develop the following process skills; 

1 " perceiving goal-setting 

communications critical thinking 

decision making career planning 

valuing leading 

(4) By December 31, 1974, the project staff will devise a 
criterion based management system for a model Career 
Guidance Laboratory which can be implemented manually. 
Suggestions for computer applications will, be included 
in the document and will be in accordance with the Board 
of Education-City of Chicago guid elines for continuous 
progress learning.^ ; 

(5) During the Fall Semester 1974, the project director will 
meet with the guidance coordinators on a bi-monthly basis 
and provide them with a continuing in-service staff de- 
velopment program. 

(6) From the experiences* gained in the Career Guidance 
Laboratories the Fall Semester 1974, the project 
director and project staff will prepare a model pro- 
gram design for the operation of a Career Resource 
Lab. 

(7) By December 31, 1974, the document containing the program m - 
management design for a Career Guidance Laboratory will be 
ready to be printed. This document will be used to inform 
District Superintendents in the Chicago Public Schools 
about the project outcomes. 

Outcomes of the project . 

During the six month extension period, the third party evaluator 
made three on-site visits. Three additional visits were made to 
Chicago to monitor the progress of project staff toward achieving 
the evaluation objectives. 

The following outcomes were achieved and related directly to the 
above evaluation objectives: 

(1) During the six month extension period, two -Career Guidance 
Laboratories were established as a regular part of the , 
ongoing educational programs at Dyett Middle School and 
Horner School. 

The development of three additional Career Guidance Labora- 
tories are in progress at DuSable UGC, Colman School,; and 
Parkman School. 
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(2) The two Career Guidance Laboratories ift operation at Dyett 
M iddle School and Horner S chool are bein g staffed with a 

liaison guidance coordinator and a teacher-manager Z Class - 
room teachers are also available to provide instructional 
assistance when their students are in the Career Guidance ' 
Laboratory. m - 

(3) Mrs. French, with the assistance of the Liaison guidance 
coordinators and classroom .teachers , selected career edu- 
cation materials appropriate for the needs of elementary 
school students in District 13. These materials appear 
to be useful to students in uderstanding career education 
Additional career education materials are being reguisitioned 
by Mrs., French. ' 

/ ' _ < 
tt) tfhe student/ career ducation" materials and especially the 

materials 4nti£led the Valuing Approach- to Career Education 
K-2 and 3-5 Irom Education Achievement Corporation, Waco, 
Texas, appear to provide students with experiences which 
allow them to develop the following process skills: . , 
a) perceiving, b) communications , c) decisionmaking, 
d) valuing, 3) goal-setting, f) critical thinking, g) career 
planning and h) leading. 

(5) The design for the k-8 Career Guidance Laboratory has'been 
developed* in a report by the Pacific Learhing Services of 
Illinois, Inc. This company has worked closely with 

Mrs. French and other project staff in developing, the basic 
design of the career guidance laboratory. 

(6) The instructional Management Chart, which is included in > 
the above report, is designed for manual monitoring of the 
progress of individual students toward achieving 4 the ob- 
jectives of the elementary career education program de- 
veloped by the Pacific Learning Serviced. Implications for 
computer applications can be readily seen. 

(7) Mrs. French has provided ip-service training for the ele- 
mentary school personnel by conducting bi-monthly meetings. 
She has also participated in a number of workshops relating 
to career education. These activities have contributed to 
Mrs. French's professional growth as director of this 
project. * 

* • * k 

t8) The Career Guidance Laboratory appears to serve as the 

focus! for instruction in career education. The laboratory 

provides visibility to both teachers and students within 

the elementary school. , * . 

(9) The Career Guidance Laboratory is a genuine attempt by 

District 13 to individualize instruction. The. facilities " 
within the laboratory create the physical environment^ 
necessary for small group and individual study. 
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Conclusions and recommendations . 

The important objectives of effecting a change in the affective 
behavior of the participating students cannot be over-emphasized 
Coming from homes where a low value is placed on both education 
and work (in^many instances) as a way of life, student? must* be 
led to the discovery that society can* function satisfactorily 
only if there are citizens who make a contribution thatr-xifiproves 
the existing conditions. A person who is trained and skilled 
in his career can know the pride of the builder, the successful 
artician. 

-^ESEA has taken on the responsibility of exploring additional 
rtading to maintain and expand the career laboratories. As 
stated in the/main report the effects 'of this entire project 
will have awnnanent impact on the school district. With the 
establishment of the working labs, students are receiving 
instruction and teachers and administrators are seeing a 
working model. Also, many of the project activities begun 
are continuing. The carefer fair, work, experience activities, 
elementary teacher orientation to career education Concepts , 
an$ functional career labs -will continue. The entire curri- 

, culum of DuSable High School integrates career education. 
Since DuSable is a model 45/15 year round school, its curri- 
culum is of special interest. District 13, has been identi- 
fied by, a number of educators as the model district of how ' 
career education can truly be accomplished and made part of 
the Chicago Public Schools. 
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I. Laboratory Members 

The individuals serviced in the laboratory can be divided 
into three levels or categories based on chronological age or . 
basic development as opposed to levels of achievement - 

Level one - early childhood - 5 to 8 year olds - 
level - A to H (Chicago Board) 

Level two - middle Childhood - 9-10 year olds - 
" * level - J and K 



Level three - pre-teens - 11 to 13 year- olds 
level L to N 



II. The Learning Environment 

Physically the laboratory is made up of a series of 
learnin/centerJ to provide an individualized learnxog experi- 
ence.. The centers and their functions are as" follows - 



ence.v 



1 pi. nning /Discussion Center - This center provides a 
place for student, orientation, teacher/student Planning, 
individual student diagnosis and evaluation plus student, 
teacher/community interaction. ' ^ 4 

T utorial Center -.This center provides a place^for^ 
teache r/ student tuto Ting, - one to one, laboratory aide/student 
tutoring, a student/ student tutoring and pa rent/ student 
tutoring relationship. 

. * Independent Stud- / Center - This area of. the laboratory 
provides a place where according to individual needs or style 
of learning students may work alone or in small groups, de- 
pending on common 1 objectives or needs. 
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. Testing Center This center provides a place in the 
laboratory where students can quietly evaluate their oWn 
progress* individually on an as ileeded basis • Also the 
ceacher/nxanager uses the testing center to diagnose 
individual student needs. 

A/Y Center - Here is housed all the audio/visual 
equipment,* used in the laboratory and under the direction of 
the teacher aide is student managed. Students operate in 
the A/V Qe^iter as in the Resource Center, on an independent 
basis according to their individual or small group resource 
needs . 

Resource Center - As in the A/V Center here is housed . 
"all the .instructional ^system materials used in the laboratory. 
•Because the K-8 tlajTeer Guidance Laboratory services these ■ 
levels of young people, the Resource center is divided into 
* these areas - 

- early childhood - — 

- middle childhood 

- pre-teens 

Some materials are used in "common and are also housed 
accordingly. . , . , 

-c Role Playing Center -'This Center which is "basically 
located in t,he central portion, of the laboratory provides a 
place where' students under the teacher/manager and aides 
'direction, can carry out simulated work/play experiences. 

TeacherAfanarrer Station - This area of the laboratory 
provides a base where the teacher/manager and aides store 
records, oversee the general laboratory activity and receive 
visitors. 

The dynamics of the laboratory learning environment 
provides a learning 'setting which. allows free movement within 
the program structure* for a combination of student self- 
directed< activities under adult supervision. This kind of 
learning setting presupposes 'a' degree of student self- 
direction and responsibility,. Depending on the degree of 
readiness students manifest, they* can function independently 
according to teacher/manager evaluation of readiness. 
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III . Instructiortal Materials - 

1. Staff Instructional Materials 

Laboratory, Management Manual - This document gives 
a teacher/manager and the laboratory aide a continuous re- 
source on* how to oversee laboratory operation. The manual 
treats all aspects of operation - 

» « 

a# physical layout of the laboratory including 
management of learning centers. 

S 

b. how to conduct student and community orientation 
to the laboratory,. 

c. organization and use of learning materials, 

d. how to maintain the objective based individualized 
criterion management system. 

e. how *to organize and integrate field trips and 
prof es signal and non-professional community per- 
sonnel activity with the laboratory, 

f# how to create ,an$ maintain simulated rdle playing 
activity as an essential part of the laboratory, 

g. h<*W to integrate student lab activity with a 
student regular learning program (both in the lab 
and in their regular classrooms) . 

h. how to maintain and encourage student motivation 
and self-direction, 

2. Student Instructional Materials, 

& • Format for individually set modules used in the 
laboratory. 

Objectives - 9 Each module contains two kinds of 
behavioral objectives, that is, student performance objectives 
ajid student testing objectives. A module has from three to 
five performance objectives which identifies a topical seg- 
ment of learning* Supportive of each performance objectives 
is a series of testing objectives which test specifically the 
elements contained in a particular performance objective, 

• There )are three types of performance objectives in 
the modules? 1 ^eognitaive - 2 - Affective and 3 - Psychomotor 
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Learning Guides - Each module contains a series, of 
learning guides depending on the number* of performance 
objectives'" in a module. A learning guide is composed of 
a series of things to use and things to do. r 

Things to use (directs students to resources) 

Cassette tapes, as each performance objective 
in a module is introduced through listening. 

Film, strips for viewing activities, 

- Reading resources - commercially produced materials 
which are correlated to the learning guide, plus the 
resource guides to the role playing center, 

- Activity pages (appropriate to the different levels - 
of learning) • ^ t 

- Manipulatives that are used in conjunction with the 
role playing center. 

i 

Things to do - • 

Integrate activities -which coordinate the use of the 
; entire laboratory, field trip experiences and visita- 
tions from professionals for students in relation to 
their lab and regular classroom experiences. ••' 

Criterion Testing - Each module has a series of 
criterion tests which test each stsudentJ s own contiguous 
progress. The test contain two testing items for each 
student testing objective and thus test the performance 
objectives in the program specifically. 

(See Addendum #1 for a sample of a 
Career Guidance Module) ♦ 

b # Studgffb Orientation Modules . 

At the three different levels, the orientation Modules 
introduce the students through a listening base to the purpose 
of the program and hpw to use each learning center in the 
labpratory. 

The orientation modules also introduce the students 
to the idea of individualized instruction as a new way of 
learning and working with others to have fun and gain skills. 
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Also in the orientation' modules, students are introduced 
to <the three giaracters Vhich will accompany them through the 
program. These characters appear on the tapes and in the 
learning- activities in the modules as well as in the activities 
in the role playing center. The characters are not human or 
animal but an unusual combination of both. 

Character #1 A slow learner who seems to do things mostly 
wrong which allows the students -to do better 
than he does because he really doesn't know 
very much, * 

The character has a deep gravelly voice on tape. 

Character #2 Miss Thing is a .very intelligent and is always 
trying to help Character #1 find out about 
himself and what he is supposed to do. 
Miss Thing is a little too sure of herself 
and also makes mistakes at times which the 
students can catch. 

-The character has a very proper rather affected 
voice on tape • 

Character #3" Sidney Superstar is also intelligent, but is 
kind and always helps Characters frl and ff2 
in the learning activities and acts as an 
arbitrator between the other two's differences 
and also instructs the students.. . 

*• The character has a pleasant, normal voice 
t - , on tape • 

(All three characters act as motivators to the students 
in different ways) . 

Part of the orientation program to the laboratory is 
pre-testing the student to ascertain their understanding of • 
1 vocabulary used- in relation to the career guidance modules • 
and also a basic math and reading skill inventory which is 
done by testing instruments or teacher observation. 
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c» The Career Guidance Modules - 

/ • 
15 in number: 

5 early childhood 

5 middle childhood, and 

5 pre-teen*/- ' „ ' 

Topics: 

1 • Self Awareness - 

— — — ■ i .. ■ ^ •* 

' Who I Am/ What I Can Do I (see Addendum #1) 

< 

2 # Self Development , - 

Let's Get Ready! 
3 . Coping With Situations - 

How to Deal With Things I ' A 9 # 

4 • Decision Making - 

"What Choices I Can Make! * 
5* Life Style r \ m j 

The Me That Works! 

Each module contains central concepts according to the 
♦topics' and applications to the local community, greater 
community, kinds of work and particular career fields. 

The modules also contain in the learning activities 
related supportive math, language, arts, science and social 
studies activities. 

Learning Continuum - 

The three levels of modules in any one of the five 
career guidance topics contain a continuing of learning 
which enables students to work on objectives appropriate 
to their level of ability and development * , An early 
childhood seven year old xan work in middle childhood 
material and so on, , * 
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IV # The Learning Program * •* 

• Laboratory and Classroom Activities - 

Introduction to the .laboratory is done by 
the student working with the orientation 
module through which he becomes familiar 
with the nature 'of a career gcridance program, 
the location and use of the laboratory centers, 
ORIENTATION * how to operate in an individualized learning 
setting and by a basic inventory or pre-test 
to determine the student's command of vocab- 
ulary and reading and math skills • 

They are also introduced to the characters 
by tape who will be their companions in all 
$ laboratory activity, that is, Candy Man, 
Miss Thing and Sidney Superstar, 

Next, a student wov\ld be introduced to the 
first module in th& laboratory - 
Self Awareness, "Who I Am/What I Can Do, 
\ All successive modules on the pre-teen 

' 4 - level and middle childhood level, if a 

student can handle it, will be selected 
according to student interest. The ordinary 
sequence of the modules is as follows: 

1. Sel£ Awareness 
. - CAREER 2. Self Development 

GUIDANCE • 3 . Coping With Situations 

, MODULES 4. Decision Making 

5. Life Style 

The individual would listen to a tape which , 
' ALTERNATIVE . ' guides them to lab resources and activities, 
CURRICULUM Certain presentations are made by the teacher, 

' others by cassette tape. Students are allowed 
^ to work alone" or with others according to their, 

choice or need. As kinds of careers are intro- 
duced in the madales and students have accomplished' 
, certain supportive math, reading, science br 

ROLE social studies activities, it will be opportune 

FLAYING for them to engage in role playing, acting out 

; ' _ . and putting to use basic skills covered in a 

* \ ~* module , * : 
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Example - Business Skills Role Playing 

Cast - Store Manager ; h (r 
2 Clerks 
5 Shoppers 
2 Delivery Men 

Activities in Role Playing - 

1. Store Manager - tally an inventory, 
* price merchandise 

figure percent of profit 
welcome customers 

2. Clerks - wait on customers , 
figure prices of several items 
read descriptions of merchandise 
tfrite sales slips 
make change, etc* 

3» Shoppers - same as clerks 

communicate with store manager 
and clerks in transactions ♦ 

4 # Delivery Mery<* ^ 

•communicate with store manager and clerks 
..tally goofls being delivered 
-fill ouy invoices % 
assist /Store manager with merchandise- 

Skills involved: 

^ likening skills- 

communication skills 
* -writing skills 
computational skills 
identification of roles skills 

Following a role playing activity, students 
RESOURCE would check their activity sheets to correct 

CENTER errors in communication and computation. They 

would be guided by tape and the teacher aide 
or self directed,* if they ,are capable, to 
resources to reinforce activities suggested 
lin a taodule ♦ A 
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TUTORING 



CHALLENGE 
TESTS. 



RE-STUDY 



MODULE 

PERFORMANCE 

TEST 



STUDENT/ 

TEACHER 

PLANNING 



They ai'so meet in small groups to discuss 
and tutor each other in the activities of 
a module. > 

These activities would take them to the. 
resource center to work with materials 
there. These materials have tests 
associated with them. Students take these 
tests on a challenge or when ready basis. 
" If after a conference with the teacher/ 
manager, it is decided that re-study is 
needed, the same or alternate materials 
would be used. To each performance, 
objective in a module, there are a 
series of testing objectives. Each 
testing objective has two criterion test 
items to evaluate skill mastery. Students 
will take these tests also on a when ready 
basis or under teacher direction. 

At the conclusion of a module is a general 
performance test which is an inventory of 
progress or skill gain. This becomes an 
instructional tool and a basis for 
student/teacher planning. 

The time it takes a student to complete a 
module will vary according to a student's 
ability and rate of learning. 
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Visits to the Community - A series of visits, to various 
^xnls s.-l S^ti^rS? community service sites is scheduled 
bytthe teacher/manager and the laboratory aide. Built xnbo 
the modules is a series of record and interview sheets 
(appropriate to a child's development). Students take 
these wxih them on the field tVips ^^tTJl^ts 
used in the laboratory. Interviews wxth persons at sxtes 
visited are also recorded for a laboratory resource. 

p r f 0 cc^ n ,TPnnnk Visit th o Lab A raj L qrv - According to a 
pfffsft fcished schedule ino ividuals from various careers 
in the community will visit the laboratory. T ^exr .role xs 
lo talk with the students, explaining the nature of thexr 
work what kind of background it takes to do /their 30b, 
what skills are necessary and what kind of a 'future there xs 

1„ their work. These visits will also be recorded as re- 

sources for the laboratory. 

Summary - The dynamics of the Career Guidance Laboratory 
fSd^ the following activities which relate xn a per- 
sonalized way to the whole person, as a learner - 

1 MediatedJ4ster^^QAJi2^ n S: " Concepts will 
be presented initially through means of audxo- 
visual and printed reading materxals.- . 

2 . Thinking and T^cvtin ? Activities - Students will 

to determine relevance of content according to 
their perspectives. 

■ 3 Valuing n^^zin g. and Goal-SeJ^t jnj^ - 
S^udelits will be taught a process tor examining 
career education content in the context of their . 
value systems, organizing their values into 
meaningful patterns, and. using the patterns to 
set goals relating to careen education concepts. 

4. Cro uo Interaction Activitie s - Students, guidance' 
• coordinators, teachers, community resource 

personnel, parents will interact in group 
learning activities designed to rexnforce and 
expand career education concepts. These 
. activities will include: 

a. Guidance coordinators/teachers/community 

resource person/parent/student interaction. 

b # Peer group interaction. 
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c. Group dynamics activities (role-playing, 
pantomime >\ buzz sessions , interview., 
/brain-storming, charades and games). 

5» Home-Community Interact ion - Students will use an 
inquiry methdTl to relate learned concepts to both 
home and community so as to discover the applicability 
these concepts outside the classroom. 



V. The Management System ' 

-.Each laboratory wili have an automatic scoring device 
to score student tests, that is, student pre-tests tor 
diagnosis, criterion tesbs and general module performance 
tests. All these forms of these tests are used as instruc- 
tional tools in the laboratory for diagnosis planning and 
prescription, v 

The results of the tests are, recorded on a series of 
laboratory instructional management charts which the 
teacher/manager and laboratory aide maintain. The basic 
form (see page 18 ) can be adapted to' record each set of 
test results. Ihese charts can be used to record student 
achievement and also as planning documents for grouping 
students to work on specific objectives, for tutoring 
guides using students, the laboratory aide and the teacher 
as tutors, 4 

♦ 

The pre-test would be given to students as they enter 
the laboratory. The criterion tests are. used on an on-going 
basis when students are ready and the .performance test would 
be used 'at the end of a module. 

Using the chart on pag'e 18 : we will now explain the 
various sections of the chart using the circled numbers- as 
guides - 



© 

0 



Module *» 



0 



The number 301 refers to 3, the level of the module 
and 61, the number of the module at that level # 

Objective Numbers 1 1 1 

0 0 0 

1 2 3 etc . 

The number 101 refers to 1, ^\ he ' number' of the per- 
formance objective in the module and^Ol, the* number 
of the testing objective supporting that pprformance 
objective, r 
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This line contains the/ letters C, A and P. 

C refers to cognitive* objective. 
A refers to affective/ objective . 
P refers to psychomotor objective 

/ * 
Reo&p of numbers 1 / 2 and 3. 

Module 301 is a midile childhood module and is the 
first in the series/ Self Awareness. Tne module 
contains three performance objectives ; The fxrst 
performance objective contains six testxng ob- 
jectives: threes-cognitive, two -affectxve 
and one - psychomotor objective. The second 
performance objective contains seven testxng 
objectives: four,- cognitive, two - affectxve 

^■ nnK p^vehemot^-^-Ihe^third Performance, 

objective contains nine testing objec^xves: 
four - cognitive,; two - affective and three - 
psychomotor* ( 
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Section four records-student mastery of testing^ , 
objectives. Using the key at the lower left hand 
'corner of the page - X = mastery, 0 = jog-mast jry, 
A = mastery of item A only antT^ = mastidy of item 
B only. \ 

Section five is'.a record of each J>tuden£« s 
individual progress. ) 

S~ / -ZN- 
Section six "tutors", indicates students who .have, 
mastered an objective and who could be used as 
tutors to other students on a one-to-one basxs or 
in small groups, or which group would be taken by 
tie laborltor? axle because of the numbers involved 
(more than f ojur) , or by the teacher (sxx or more 
students to bfe tutored) . 

(7) Section seveh indicates which students 'should be 
^ tStored according to. the number before thexr name 
^n the 1-ist.f Students who have mxssed only one 
^est item, A or B, could be serviced in a'lxke manner.^ 

Section eigkt records the number of students who 
.have-n.aste$d and not mastered objectxves a^ctt,v 
provide a Jase for the teacher/manager to vc^Qxt 
class progress to tfie building princxpal. 
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This instructional management chart can be prepared by the 
teacher/manager and laboratory aide on a weekly, bi-weekly 
basis as they see fit. £f they wish to use it for regular 
planning, we recommend its preparation on a weekly basis . 

VI ♦ The Role of the Teacher/Hana^rer and Laboratory Aide - 

- ^— 7 - 

It is recommended '.that the criteria for selection of 
staff to function as a teacher/manager in a career guidance 
laboratef>ry\include the? following: (These recommendations 
are nor; essential criteria, but indicate the kind of back- 
ground which would be^ beneficial for a teacher/manager) . 

1. That the pe/son has functioned successful in - 
a laboratory setting 

i — Z\ — tAa^^teyn^ in the past a^s 

a counselo{* or an adjustment teacher 

/ 

3. that they /have a familiarity and enthusiasm for 
career guidance as an essential part pf a 

c h i 1 d- de vjb 1 o pm^nt 

4. that, if /possible, the individual have some back- 
ground ijfi drama and community relations. 

The Teacher/kanager 

i 

t 

creates/ a climate in the laboratory that aids 
the learning process ^ 

i provides the necessary guidancA^f or each individual 

success in t,he laboratory 

? 

/ 

maintains daily attendance and progress records 

plans } organizes, upgrades and oversees all lab 

activities, field trips, schedule of m professional 

visitors with the teacher aide in the lab and 

oversees their activities. 
• » 

The teacher aide, under the direction of the principal 

and the supervision of the teacher - 

i • 
works with the young people to motivate, ericjtfrage 
and 'compliment them in their laboratory experience 

assists in the operation of equipment 

j 

maintains pupil record folder 

f 

i Sage IS. 
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escorts students to and from the laboratory 

. acts as a tutor to individual or small groups of 

students 

assist the teacher in the activity of the multi 
career role playing center, lab games, field 
trips, etc . 

VII Xxftectations, 

It^is expected that this career guidance laboratory 
will facilitate the student in developing an awareness of 
self, local community, greater community, the kind of work 
and career areas through integrated learning experiences 
which involve supportive math, science, reading and social 

a. There is growing 'evidence that basic skill 
building is dependent upon a positive self- 
concept. 



b, The existing content-oriented curriculum is often 
irrelevant to the immediate and future career 
needs of the students , which tends to produce 
learning tin a vacuum . 

c* Existing curricula often do not offer meaningful 
and productive teacher-learner, peer group, or 
student-community involvement , 

d. Process skills that are necessary for student 
achievement in academic, vocational, occupational, 
social, and ultimate career success are taught 
incidentally at times instead of in a planned 
instructional program , 

e. Students frequently lack the ability to make 
valid academic, -vocational, occupational and/or 
career field decisions because of inadequate 
knowledge of his own particular needs, interests 
and abilities as he proceeds through the school 
experience ♦ ^ 

f. Students frequently lack the knowledge of the 
availability and need for academic, Vocational, 
occupational ^nd career opportunities existing 
with in the tot al "jcpmniunity . 
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g. The rapid development of technology and the 
increase, in occupational specialization make it 
inp^cai&«^ly difficult for the majority of student 
t& have ^pirst-hand experience, v/ith the wide 
v*riet£ of job responsibilities. 

h. Guidance and counseling personnel lack a viable 
method of providing adequate academic, vocational, 
occupational, personal, and career guidance to 
students on an inclusive basis because of other 
delegated responsihi lities. 

Outcome 



The Career Guidance Laboratory experience will effect the 
following results for the learner: 



the development of continuous self awareness leading 
to future career commitment. 

The participation in inquiry/learning experiences 
that build positive habit ^patterns. 

Activities which assist to develop a life style 
to initiate success in an eventual career choice. 

The development of process skills of decision making, 
creative problem solving ami ^successful communication^ 

Reinf orcemtmt of reading £nd math skills, or better 
communication and computational skills through 
application in simulated and real time experience. 
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TEACHER KJiNU.iL AND CURRICULUM MATERIAL 
entitle* WHO AM 1/ WHAT CAN I DO, Pacific 
Learning Services, have been deleted 
because they consisted of copyrighted 
material. 
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